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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


NOTHER Government week ends in a cloud of 
dust. Even the madcap Washington weather 
of shadow and sunshine couldn't keep up with 


the kaleidoscopic changes which are recorded on the 
succeeding pages. Among the subjects touched on are: 


| The Farm Program: Old Plans in a New Form arise 
confidently out of the chaos. 
@ The Bonus makes its bow. What does the Press of 


a 


the Nation think about it? 


@| The Supreme Court in. retrospect: The conflict of 
the lawmakers with the Constitution since the be- 

ginning of the Republic. 

@| What about the Budget? Secretary of the Treasury 

*™ Morgenthau explains what has happened to put the 

nation’s balance sheet further out of balance. 

@) Politics? Well, Republicans and Democrats have 
” their say and Radio poses the new problem of the 

Freedom of the Air. 

@| The New Deal speaks: 

*“ Relief Administrator Hopkins tells about folks 

who want jobs. 

What, no Television? Commissioner Prall of 
the Communications Commission explains why 
not just yet. 

@ The Death Toll from Dust. 
~ record of the plague of silicosis. 


Congress hears the 


]] How does the Federal Parole system work? Better 
than most people realize, says the man in charge of 
Uncle Sam's jails. 
@ The come to Washington. Distraught 
~ Mayors lay their relief problem on the Federal 
Doorstep. What to do? 


Cities 


@ The burning issues that concern labor: A Consti- 
tutional Amendment, Industrial Organization and 
New Legislation. 


@) Congress traces the steps America took toward the 
»- . . . 
World War, exploring the recesses of old archives. 
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‘Laws Enacted—24,300; Invalidated—62 


Supreme Court During Entire History of Country Has Held Laws or 


Parts of Laws Unconstitutional in Only 74 Cases 


UPREME COURT justices have 
S found ten times in 34 months 

that laws signed by President 
Roosevelt were in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This equals the record for decisions 
rendered against Federal laws enacted 
during a single term of any President 
in the nation’s history. That history 
shows 24,300 public laws enacted by 
Congress in 146 years and 74 Supreme 
Court decisions overruling 62 acts. 
One decision affected laws of two ad- 
ministrations. Innumerable State laws 
have been held to be in violation of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Prior: to the present administra- 
tion, President Wilson held the record 
for adverse decisions with 10 rulings 
against Federal laws passed in his 
second term. 

All past high marks for a four year 
period, however, are expected to fall 
in the weeks ahead. 


MORE UPSETS EXPECTED 

The reason for that statement is 
that Justice Roberts, ruling AAA 
processing taxes unconstitutional on 
January 6, remarked that Bankhead 
taxes on cotton were just a step fur- 
ther along the road to regulation. 

As a result, AAA officials count on 
decisions upsetting four more laws: 
the Bankhead cotton control. law, the 
Kerr-Smith tcbacco control law, the 
Warren potato control law. 

If official expectations are borne 
out and the Supreme Court should 
pass adversely on each of these acts, 
then President Roosevelt would have 
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a count of 14 decisions against laws 
approved by him—an all-time record 
for a single term. 

As the pictogram above 
President Grant has a tally of 14 de- 
cisions against laws enacted during 
his two terms in office. One of those 
laws was upset in 1926, nearly half a 
century after it.was passed. 

Thus President Grant continues to 
hold the record for total adverse de- 
cisions affecting laws enacted during 
his entire period in office. 

But President Roosevelt, counting 
10 adverse decisions in 34 months, 
has approved a number of laws that 
still face Supreme Court scrutiny in 
addition to the four affected by the 
AAA decision. 

Among these are: the Guffey act 
governing production and marketing 
of soft coal, the Wagner labor rela- 
tions act, the social security act with 
its pay roll taxes, the utility holding 
company act, the railroad retirement 
act, the Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 
gage act, securities act and the retro- 
active tax on silver speculation al- 
ready held invalid by the Court of 
Claims. 

Experience shows that many ad- 
verse decisions come years after a 
President has left office. 


MEANING OF THE PEAKS 
Why is it that the country’s history 
reveals four sharply defined periods 
when Congress have been 
dealt with harshly by the Supreme 
Court. Again the pictogram answers. 
Under Lincoln, Johnson and Grant 


shows, 


acts of 





there were the Civil War and recon- 
struction period, when new problems 


and new issues arose. 


Under 


McKinley 
Roosevelt there were the Spanish- 
American War and the first strong 
stirrings of nationalism as the Gov- 


and 


ernment reached out for power. 


Under Wilson there was the World 


war with its new problems. 


Under 


Franklin 


that would meet the emerzency. 


EARLY YEARS AND LATER 


After each of these past waves of 
conflict between the Constitution and 
the acts of Congress there has fol- 
lowed a period of fewer clashes as ad- 


justments were made. 


Actually the acts of only 15 out of 
31 Presidents 


have been 


by the Supreme Court. 


During the early history of ‘the 
country—the record shows only three 
adverse decisions on laws passed in 
the first years—Courts 
over-turned laws. 
past 50 years, President Hoover was 
the only President to escape a reversal 


However, in 


by the Supreme Court. 


Not all of the adverse decisions of 
the Supreme Court, however, related 
to the social or economic welfare of 
Many, while important, 
were of a more or less technical na- 
ture and contained no political impli- 
This aspect of the decisions 
is discussed ‘n an article on page 5. 


the Nation. 


cations. 
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Roosevelt there 
was the depression with its attendant 
problems, which led to demands for 
the national government to do things 


overruled 


seldom 
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next seventeen months. 


ties to banks so readily. 


the | Much talk of possible inflation. 


less spending is soon checked. 
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OmMmOTrTOW 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ONGRESS is inclined to vote no new taxes at 
this session to cover huge new spending even if 


the President should recommend them. 
critical situation in Government finances may compel 


¢ For the first time in this Administration legislative 

branch is taking reins from President in spending, 
Members would prefer 
to strain Government's credit to risking political dan- 


| Appears now Federal deficit on July 1, 1937, will be 
about four billion dollars more than estimated in 
President’s budget message sent to Congress earlier 


This increase due to payment of bonus, new farm 
bounty plan, payment to farmers on defunct AAA 
contracts and an additional two billions for work relief, 


¢ With Congress embarked on a spending 

get has become a bigger worry than ever to Treas- 
Resignation of Undersecretary Coolidge 
adds to their difficulties with Government needing 
more than eleven billions to meet its obligations in 
They fear it will be difficult 
to get another man who can se// Government's securi- 


Administration is 
determined to resist to utmost but doubts are be« 
ginning to appear as to possibility of avoiding it un- 


Bonus will be paid in form of “baby bonds”—Sen- 
ate version—to which President does not seriously 
Veto necessary as matter of principle, but pas- 
As soon as bonus is “in the 
bag” look for bill to be introduced broadening pensions 
Unlikely serious effort will be 


mean Jess immediate business stimulation. However, 
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spree, bud- 


in cash will 
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Reversing the Flow 


Of Processing Taxes 


Already pouring back to processors of farm 
products are the 200 million dollars of taxes im- 
pounded by courts and now released to them by 
a Supreme Court decision. 

The decision is given in favor of six rice mill- 
ing companies which had sued to enjoin collec- 
tion of the tax. The Government had con- 
tended they should pay first and litigate later, 
in accordance with a law long on the statute 
books. 

Says the Court: The processing tax was not 
a tax but a means of regulation not permissible 
under the Constitution; hence the law does not 
apply. 

The result: Companies which refused to pay 
receive the entire tax in refund, whether partly 
passed to others or not., Those who have paid 
face the necessity of proving they did not pass 
on whatever part of it they may hope to re- 
cover. Several courts halt release of funds on 
notice that the Government may ask a further 
review of the case. 


Future of Federal Finances: 
Mr. Morgenthau Won't Guess 


The future of the nation’s finances is any- 
body’s guess. 

So, in effect, asserts Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, dating the period of uncertainty 
from the Supreme Court’s outlawing of the 
farm control program. His words are addressed 
to a Senate Committee considering a bonus bill. 

Here is his partial estimate of deficits up to 
the end of the next accounting year (June 30, 
1937) : 

Budget deficit .......... . .-$1,500,000,000 
Relief costs 2,000,000,000 
Bonus payment 2,000,000,000 

Total, added to present public debt, makes 

35.5 billion dollars, with probable increases for 


Tere eee eee eee 





—Underwood & Underwood 
YO, HO, HO, AND KEGS OF RUM 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes (center), 
on his recent inspection tour, tests some of the 
famous rum produced by the Virgin Islands Com- 
pany, a Government-owneu agency. 





paying farmers on contracts which they made 
with the AAA. House committee favorably re- 
ports appropriation of 236 million dollars for 
this purpose. 





Preparing a Substitute 
For the Demolished AAA 


Puzzled ingenuity sets feverishly to work to 
rear a new structure on the ruins of the farm 
program, wrecked by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of January 6. 

Farm groups advance numerous plans for sub- 
Sidizing farmers and forcing foreign outlets for 
surplus production. 

House committee reports favorably a bill to 
grant benefit payments to farmers who comply 
with a program of soil conservation which at the 
Same time would adjust production to demand. 

Senate committee ponders Senator Norris’ 
warning that no control law is feasible in ad- 
vance of “judicial reform”; others see a Consti- 
tutional amnedment as a prerequisite. 

Administration lawyers study the possibility 
of using the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 as an 
instrument of production control, no new legis-. 
lation being asked apart from a reimposition of 
processing taxes, these to be paid into the gen- 
eral revenue funds of the Government. 


The Constitution: A Challenge 
With Takers Wary 


Untouched yet by the highest ranking political 
leaders, but seething beneath the surface, is the 
problem of what to do, if anything, about the 
limits*placed on Congressional powers by recent 
rulings of the Supreme Court. 

Among indications of its significance are: 

Six pending bills in Congress for enlarging the 
powers of Congress in various ways, either by 
giving it power to legislate for social and eco- 
nomic purposes or by restricting the authority of 
the high tribunal to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional. 

House Judiciary Committee votes down a mo- 
tion to table these proposed changes, indicating 
that action may be contemplated. Meanwhile 
the Administration awaits further verdicts of 
the Court and the reaction of the country to 
them. 

Only large group already unequivocally com- 
mitted to hope of change is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
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Forward, the Bonus Bill, 
Defying Expected Veto 

Soldiers’ bonus bill prepares easily to take the 
second line of trenches—approval by the Senate. 

Its form in the Senate differs from the bill 
passed by the House, which calls for immediate 
payment in cash. The Senate bill provides for 
payment in “baby bonds,” non-negotiable but 
immediately payable in cash at the holders’ 
option. Those not cashed would bear 3 per cent 
interest until 1945. 

Says an opponent, Representative Fred Bier- 
man (Dem.), of Iowa; “Votes for the bonus are 
secured by organized terror.” 

Confidently, the bill’s supporters predict pas- 
sage over a Presidential veto, the certainty of 
which is taken for granted. 

Meanwhile the House approves the first ap- 
propriation bill of the session, which sets aside 
880 million dollars, more than 80 per cent of 
which goes for veteran benefits. 





The Munitions Inquiry: 
Hornet’s Nest in a By-path 


Setting out to demonstrate the corrosive power 
of financial and commercial interests on any 
neutrality policy, the Senate Committee of In- 
quiry strikes a snag that splits the committee 
and threatens Senatorial support for its con- 
tinuance. 

The snag is a point involving the truthfulness 
of War President Woodrow Wilson and his Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing. 

Committee Chairman Nye presents evidence, 
only partially made public, which, he declares, 
shows an early knowledge by these statemen of 
the “secret treaties” among the Allies for divid- 
ing the expected spoils of war. Such knowledge, 
he alleges was denied by them before a Senate 
committee hearing in 1919. 

Several members of the committee, coming to 
the support of the dead President’s memory, al- 
lege degeneration of the inquiry into a head- 
hunting expedition. Senators Tom Connally 
(Dem.), Tex., and Carter Glass (Dem.), Va. 
violently oppose further appropriations for the 
committee. , : 


i 


New Moves In the Game 


Of Armament ‘Limitation’ 

London conference for limitation of arma- 
ments goes forward—minus Japan, the growing 
naval giant of the Orient. 

On withdrawal of Japan, which had sought a 
common upper limit for all navies, Norman 
Davis, head of the American delegation, thus 
declares, in effect: 

“Equal security we all favor. But equal navies 
mean a superiority in aggressive power for the 
nation with the fewest responsibilities and the 
least geographic vulnerability.” 

Meanwhile, these developments: 

House committee prepares a bill to raise 
America’s naval sreserve personnel from 43,000 


+ 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
THAT FAMOUS “BLUE BOOK” 
Lodestone for visitors to the Capitol these days 
is the volume containing the names of all those 
receiving salaries in 1934 of $15,000 or more. The 
list, compiled by the Treasury for the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has been made public by 
the Committee. 











to 160000. Fleet plans its maneuvers in the 
Atlantic with little weakening of the Pacific 
squadron. 





Relief Again to the Fore: 
Mayors Ask 2,340 Millions 


Continuing to bear down upon the nation with 
grinding force is the most pressing of all its 
problems—relief. 

Here are some current Indications of its mag- 
nitude: 

A conference of mayors from leading cities ad- 
dresses to the Administration a request that 
2,340 million dollars be set aside this year for 
the purpose, the localities alleging that care of 
the unemployables is’already taxing their re- 
sources. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau places 
the requirements for relief in the new budget 
year at 2,000 million dollars, with an additional 
1,500 million for other recovery agencies. 

The Administration relaxes its former rule that 
those coming on relief since November 1 should 
not be given jobs under the work-relief pro- 
gram. Strict enforcement of the rule would lead, 
officials fear, to a demand for return of the dole. 





Two ‘Roads to Prosperity’ 
And the ‘Ifs’ In Them 


“Prosperity ahead—if,” say two prominent 
figures, agreeing only in what prosperity is but 
differing widely in the ways to obtain it. 


4 — 
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Plans—A Shattered Budget—Onward, Bonus Forces—The Pressing 
Constitution?—A Neutrality Warfare + | 








First of the two is Henry Ford, who sees an 
ever widening distribution of goods and services 
as a result of wealth-sharing through higher 
wages and lower prices. His “if” is the condi- 
tion that business men exercise intelligence, 
common sense and decency and that a method 
be found whereby money and finance will facili- 
tate the constant exchange and distribution of 
goods—whether the method be called socialistic 
or capitalistic. 

Second of the two is Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
who sees a more equitable distribution of wealth 
as the sole means of preservation against one 
of two evils—a Government ruled by the power- 
ful and rich with the masses in virtual serfdom, 
or a violent revolution of the poverty-ridden 
masses with its unguessable results. 

Dr. Townsend's “if”: Payment of $200 monthly, 
to be spent monthly, to all above 60 years of age, 
the funds to be raised by a 2 per cent tax on 
all transactions. The spending requirement is 
counted on to provide a wealth-creating demand. 





Social Security Machine 
Warms Up Its Engine 


Social security program warms 
for the take-off. 

Two preparatory moves are made. 

First is approval by the Social Security Board 
of unemployment compensation plans adopted 
in six States and in the District of Columbia. 
The six States are Alabama California, Idaho, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Three 
States await the word of approval, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Washington. 

Benefit payments begin two years after ap- 
proval of State plans, although taxes in all 
States began to accrue on January 1. 

The second step is the setting up of four bu- 
reaus in the Board. They are: Old Age Benefits, 
Unemployment Compensation, Public Assistance 
(for dependent children) and Informational 
Service. 


its engine 





Brakes For Stock Speculation: 
Reserve Board Ready to Act 


Warned by a memory and armed with a law, 
the Federal Reserve Board prepares tentative 
regulations to apply the brakes to the stock 
market. 

The memory is of the halcyon days of 1927- 
1929, when security prices ballooned with credit 
supplied by many thinly margined accounts 
with brokers and banks. 

The law is the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934, which permits regulation of the margins 
on which customers purchase securities. 

Proposed regulations, submitted for a 30-day 
scrutiny to Reserve Banks, would limit margins 
to 25 to 45 per cent of current values of securi- 
ties, the smaller percentage limits being placed 
on higher-priced stocks. These are the same 
rules as have already been prescribed for 
brokers. 
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That— 
Confidential reports are being re- 


ceived by certain Government 
agencies from scouts sent out to 


about decided to ask Congress late 
in the session to enact a law tak- 
ing away from the lower courts the 
right to consider cases involving 


was quietly in progress behind the 
scenes even before the original 
budget, that was knocked topsy- 
turvy by bonus advocates and by 


a 
a 
followed with Mexico when Wilson 


was President. 
ee # 
That— 
Undisclosed plans call for retain- 

















sound sentiment toward the Pres- 
ident. Those close to the White 
House hint that the reports they 
are making sound well to the Chief 


Executive. 

* * 
That— 
Drafters of the new farm plan to 
take land out of use by payments 
to farmers for “soil conservation” 
privately admit grave doubt con- 
cerning its constitutionality, but 
argue that opponents would find 
great difficulty getting a case to 
court to test the idea. 

* & & 
That— 
Sources close to high New Deal of- 
ficials have received private word 
that a general excise tax on all im- 
portant farm products will prob- 
ably be offered to Congress as a 
substitute for the now dead pro- 
cessing taxes. 

* * * 


That— 


New Deal strategists have just 


constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress, thereby precipitating a bat- 
tle with the courts as a constitu- 
tional .issue. 


* + 


That— 

It is not generally known correct- 
ive legislation is being drafted on 
the basis of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report on the Nat- 
ural Gas Industry. The inside word 
is that Capitol Hill leaders will not 
press for enactment at this session. 


* + 


That— 

A secret plan on foot to remove 
CCC camps from any connection 
with relief and to recruit person- 
nel from all groups in the popula- 
tion is getting serious attention in 
high places in the Government. 


+ & & 


That— 
The revision of the Federal bud- 
get for the next seventeen months 


the Supreme Court, was read to 
Congress. 


That— 

Those in the know on Capitol Hill 
report drastic amendments to the 
Social Security law, covering un- 
employment insurance and old age 
pensions, are being considered as 
a result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the AAA processing taxes. 
From the inside legal point of 
view, the pay-roll taxes constitute 
the biggest worry. 


* + 


That— 

Insiders at the State Department 
interpret cancellation of American 
oil leases in the Philippine Islands 
as in the nature of a reprisal for 
American imposition of tariffs on 
chief articles of Philippine export, 
which came with the islands’ inde- 
pendence. Behind closed doors 
higher-ups decided not to protest, 
a policy in sharp contrast to that 


ing almost all of the AAA farm 
control organizations including the 
tens of thousands of farmers who 
serve on control committees out in 
the country. 
2 2 
That— 
Certain State Department officials 
privately say they have never re- 
garded the Administration’s neu- 
trality bills as surrendering the 
“freedom of the seas” principle 
with regard to our extesnal rela- 
tions. Restrictions for shipments 
to belligerents, they believe a do- 
mestic matter between the United 
States and its citizens. 
That— 
Behind the scenes Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is pressing 
for a retroactive tax that will cap- 
ture for the government the $200,- 
000,000 in processing taxes’ now 
finding its way back to processors 
as a result of the AAA decision 








Politics and Broadcasting: 
A New Study For Congress 


Unforeseen by its inventors, radio spreads the 
tangled skein of new problems over America’s his- 
toric guarantee of free speech. The technical 
complication is that broadcasting pathways are 
strictly limited in number. 

To. determine whether or not freedom of ex- 
pression in this new and powerful instrument of 
publicity is being improperly monopolized, a 
resolution is introduced into the House asking 
for an inquiry. 

Specifically its sponsor, Representative William 
P. Connery (Dem.), of Massachusetts, wants to 
know if broadcasting companies are seeking to 
silence causes of which they do not approve and 
are doing it partly by their influence over the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


A Farm Crisis Formula 
As Outlined by Mr. Hoover 


Subsidy for “special crops” and no control of 
production. 

Such in brief is former President Herbert 
Hoover’s formula for meeting the farm crisis, de- 








JOBS OPEN FOR TWO MEN 

Two chiefs in the Treasury Department, Assistant 

Secretary Lawrence Wood Roberts (left), and Un- 

dersecretary Thomas J. Coolidge (right), resign 
their posts to return to private business. 





elared to be a normal aftermath of the World 
War. 

It is given in an address at Lincoln, Neb., 
broadcast by radio over the nation. 

The special crops are defined as those from 
which vegetable oils, sugar and industrial raw 
materials are derived and such as improve the 
fertility of the soil. 

Outlet for surpluses in other crops would be 
obtained by building up an export market and 
enlarging the home market by increased em- 
ployment. 

Merits claimed for the proposed “experiment:” 
constitutionality, no infringement of liberty, a 
minimum of bureaucracy. 

Comment of House Speaker Byrnes: 
Single new idea.” 


“Not a 





Federal ‘Blue Sky Law’ 


Before Supreme Court 


Uncle Sam’s “blue sky” law comes up for re- 
view by the Supreme Court. 

The law is the one empowering the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to require those cor- 
porations wishing to have their securities traded 
on an exchange to supply essential information 
for the benefit of investors. 

J. Edward Jones, wishing to market oil royal- 
ties without such “interference,” seeks to have 
the SEC enjoined from molesting his plans. 
Lower courts refuse to enjoin and the Supreme 
Court is asked to do so. 

Say Mr. Jones’ attorneys: The SEC is legis- 
lating to an extent which Congress may not 
delegate under the Constitution. It deprives 
him of property without due process of law. Se- 
curity trading is not interstate commerce. 

Replies the SEC: These contentions are 
groundless. But until the issue is decided, use 
of the mails will not be denied the plaintiff. 

Filling a vacancy in its ranks, the SEC re- 
ceives a new member—wWilliam O. Douglas, for- 
merly a professor of law at Yale University. 





Utilities: Concerted Action 
Against Their Regulators 


Utilities move forward on two fronts to under- 
mine the Holding Company law that subjects 
them to regulation and possible reshuffling at 
the hands of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

One move is argument before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Charlotte, N. C., in a case from 
which the Government is excluded as a party. 
The American States Public Service Company 
argues against the law’s validity. A corporation 
holding some of its securities argues for the law. 
Says the SEC, as “friend of the Court”: “Clearly 
a case of collusion, both sides being spokesmen 
for the Edison Electric Institute.” 

The other move is an appeal from the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, which had refused to 
grant an injunction against enforcement of the 
law. Its ground: The Government itself is pre- 
paring to test the law in another case. A multi- 
tude of suits, foreshadowed in the injunction 
asked, would be an unnecessary harassment of 
the Government and is not essential for the pro- 
tection of the companies. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 

















[Continued from Page 1.] 


bonus will have substantial effect 
as more than half of bonds will be 
cashed immediately—that is, be- 
ginning about June 15. 


Key to probable business 

stimulus revealed by Govern- 
ment studies of expenditures of 
bonus money in 1931. Then two- 
thirds of payments went to pay 
overdue bills, buy home furnish- 
ings, clothing and food. Nine 
per cent went into automobiles, 
20 per cent for business expenses 
and investments and 7 per cent 
for expenditures which resulted 
in “no practical benefit.” 


Both President and Congress 

will be greatly influenced by 
recommendations of Conference 
of Mayors that Federal Govern- 
ment ease strain of relief burdens 
on cities. Mayors want about 
two and a half billion works pro- 
gram for next fiscal year. 


Work relief becomes perma- 

nent Federal policy under 
latest developments. Morgenthau 
reveals that two billions to be 
asked for next fiscal year in addi- 
tion to one billion appropriated 
but not yet spent. Hopkins has 
drafted rules that make WPA 
backstop for private industry, 
assuring worker that he can come 
back to Government job if pri- 
vate job falls down. 


Back of new farm plan still is 

idea of production control on 
which Supreme Court frowned. 
Wallace wants to keep about 
forty million acres of farm land 
out of production of major cash 
crops until markets broaden at 
home and abroad. Plan is to Jease 


those acres on condition that” 


farmers turn them into produc- 
tion of grass or legumes or tim- 
ber. Cost would be about the 
same as the now defunct AAA. 
Cotton and corn offer biggest 
problem. 


Growing movement backstage 
for retention of private pen- 
sion systems in Social Security 
Act. Outlook for adoption by 
Congress not favorable although 
action on proposed amendment 


likely this session. Administra- 
tion will support security board 
chieftains who are decidedly op- 
posed to retaining private 
systems. 


@ Chances fading for enactment 
“ of Walsh Government Con- 
tracts Bill. If Labor is to receive 
benefits expected from bill Ad- 
ministration will have to come 
out more strongly for it. Effort 


| will be made to smother measure 


in House Judiciary Committee 
but Labor may be able to secure 
consideration through House La- 
bor Committee. 


(| Ferment of discontent among 
~ industrial union groups in or- 
ganized labor is working rapidly 
toward a showdown. A. F. of L.’s 
Executive Council shows concil- 
iatory attitude in electing indus- 
trial union man to replace Lewis. 
Anticipated invalidation of sev- 
eral other New Deal laws, such as 
Guffey Coal Act, will bring to 
fever heat the demand by labor 
leaders for revised Federal Con- 
stitution. 


| Government’s job of giving 

assistance to distressed home 
owners likely to be finished by 
April 1 unless Congress gives 
HOLC additional authority to 
make mortgage loans. Do not 
look for it, as HOLC officials 
will oppose. HOLC will be first 


important emergency agency to | 


liquidate voluntarily. Opposition 
growing to Government competi- 
tion with private credit agencies. 


Report of Roberts Commit- 

tee on business since NRA: 
Committee has found some evi- 
dence of wage cutting in certain 
industries. Conflict of opinion 
within committee as to whether 
this will grow into wage cutting 
movement of serious dimensions. 


Report being considered by Sec- | 


retary of Commerce before pres- 
entation to Mr. Roosevelt. 


Treasury situation and |ud- 

get deficit will bring on much 
debate and discussion and may 
start healthy influences for cor- 
rection by an aroused public 
opinion. 
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+ A WARNING OF PERIL IN BUDGET UPSET + 


YHE task of finding $11,536,000,- 
000 within the next 17 months 
confronts Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


| Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Morgenthau battled for 


| months against spenders in the in- 


ner New Deal circle to avoid the job 
of corraling new billions by forc- 
ing an approach to a balance be- 
tween outgo and income. 

He revealed to the Senate Finance 


| Committee on January 14 the de- 


gree of his success. 
That revelation, made supposedly 


| for the private information of Sen- 


ators meeting in executive session, 
included statements that: 

Relief is expected to require 2 bil- 
lion more dollars than the $1,098,- 
000,000 tentatively set down in the 
January 6 budget of expenditures. 

Payment of the soldiers’ bonus 


will require an estimated 2 billion 
dollars in addition. 


Bounties to farmers on old con- 
tracts will take $236,000,000 not fig- 


| ured in the budget. 
| THE UNGUESSABLE FUTURE 


“So many things have happened 
that affect the Treasury that I cer- 
tainly am not smart enough, and I 


enough, who can say what is the 
future of the government bond mar- 
ket.” 

Money to the extent of $5,800,000,- 


| 000 will need to be found to refi- 


nance government obligations that 
are falling due. 
New money, 


representing new 


| debt, to the extent of $5,736,000,000 
apparently will need to be found to 


meet obligations that Congress is 
expected to vote. 
A federal government debt that 


| was expected, in estimates submitted 
January 6, to reach a total of $31,- 


351,000,000 on July 1, 1937, looked 
on January 14 as though it would 


| become more than $35,500,000,000 by 


that time. 


NO WORD ON TAXES 

Mr. Morgenthau, recounting facts 
of that kind to Senators, refused to 
say whether or not new taxes would 
be required to meet the added ex- 


| penses. 


His testimony, given in private, 
was revealed in part by Senator 
Couzens, (Rep.), of Michigan, who 
told the Secretary that he would re- 
fuse to be bound by secrecy. 

After his revelation, the New York 
Herald Tribune obtained a verbatim 
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‘Secretary of Treasury Discloses to Senate Group the 
Vast Deficit Foreshadowed by Prospective Laws 


| 





copy of the proceedings, which it 
published in detail on Jan. 17. 


CROSS-FIRE OF QUESTIONS 

As he faced that line-up of Sena- 
tors, Mr. Morgenthau underwent a 
cross-fire of questioning. The ques- 
tions and answers as given by the 
New York Herald Tribune follow in 
part: 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: I 
wonder if the committee would bear 
with me in answering this question, 


because after all it is getting right | 
| I will talk, but I just feel, after all, 


down to the roots of the credit of the 
Government. That is, may I talk 
without a record being made? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course, we 
are in executive session; but we are 
keeping a record here for our con- 
fidential information. Gentlemen, 
you heard the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: I assume 


| what the Secretary has in mind is he 
| does not want any statement he | 


haven’t met anybody that is smart | might make here to be given pub- 


, licity or to get out in the press, or 


to be revealed by anybody, 
might have an effect, one way or 
another, on the bond market. I 
assume there are some confidential 
matters that he has in his posses- 


sion as Secretary of the Treasury | 
that it would not be wise for the | 


public in general to know. 
SENATOR BAILEY: I think the 
public in general is going to have to 
pay the taxes, not we and not the 
soldiers, and the public in general 
is interested in the Government of 
the United States and its future. 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
I feel this way: I have been before 
this committee for two years; 
I think I have always tried to- 








that | pe misinterpreted. Now, I have made 


| statements before—not here, but to 





answer all the questions honestly 
and to the best of my ability. I 
want to answer Senator Bailey the 
same way. I am here as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to answer his 
questions. What I might say, if it 
became public property or was dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate or 
the House, it might have a very 
adverse effect on the Government’s 
credit. I just want to put that be- 
fore you gentlemen. If you think 


| that that should be disregarded and 


you want me to go ahead and talk, 


the question of the Government’s 
credit is a question of confidence in 
one’s own government. 


DANGERS OF PUBLICITY 


SENATOR BAILEY: Now, Mr. Sec- 
retary, let me get that clear. Do I 


| understand you to say that your an- 


swer to my question would be such 


| that if it were made public it would 
| adversely affect and seriously injure 


the Government’s credit? 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
What I am trying to say is it might 


the press—and they will print half 


they like, or they give an interpre- 
tation just as they want it. What 
I am afraid of is a misinterpretation 
of what I might say here once it 
becomes public property. 
SENATOR BAILEY: On that basis 


' no statement could ever be made, 


because all statements are liable to 
misinterpretation. There must be 
something unusual about the situa- 
tion you have in mind that you fear 
to be misinterpreted. Why cannot 
we have a plain statement? I have 


got to vote one way or the other on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





this .question. 


I would like to vote | 


to pay these certificates, but the last | 


thing I will do will be to vote to in- 
jure this Government. I wish to 
know the facts. 


SENATOR COUZENS’ ATTITUDE 

SENATOR COUZENS: Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to be perfectly fair 
with my colleagues. I am not bound 
to keep any Government facts secret 
if I determine or desire to do other- 
wise. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In view of that 
1 see no reason why it should not be 
taken down in this record, because 


the Senator has a right to do as he | 


pleases with reference to that. 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
Might I ask one question, Mr. Chair- 
man? DoI understand from Sena- 
tor Couzens’ 
ever statement I make here he feels 
perfectly free to use as he sees fit? 
THE CHAIRMAN: He feels free 
to say what he pleases about it. 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
Publicly? 
THE CHAIRMAN: Senator Couz- 
ens has stated on the floor of the 
Senate once or twice that whatever 


of what I say, or they print what | happened in an executive session he 


felt free to use as he saw fit. 
SENATOR COUZENS: That is 


| correct, if I believe it is in the public 


| interest, and I think the public 


| should be advised. 


I will not sacri- 
fice my opinion for the benefit of 
any individual, or party, or govern- 
ment department. * * * 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: For 
the balance of this fiscal year and 
for the 12 months of the coming 
fiscal year beginning with July 1, 
1936, our total public-debt obliga- 
tions that come due are approxi- 








| 
| 
} 


mately five billion eight hundred 
million dollars. 

Now, starting in with July 1, 1936, 
as the President’s budget stood the 
morning he sent it to you, we would 
have had to raise $500,000,000 new 
money for the year beginning July 
1, 1936. The President stated in the 
budget message that he would send 
up the figures for relief in a couple 
of months, and he indicated that 
the amount would not exceed $2,- 
136,000,000. 

If you wish to use round figures 
as to what Congress may vote, let us 
use $2,000,000,000 for relief, plus 
the $500,000,000 deficit. That is $2,- 
500,000,000 that we might have to 
raise in the fiscal year beginning 
with July 1, 1936. 

Now, on top of that there is the 
figure for the veterans in between 
your $1,700,000,000 and the $2.200- 
000,000, and the average of which is 
about the figure of $2,000,000,000. 


| So there is $500,000,000 in the Presi- 
| dent’s budget, let us use the figure 
remarks that what- | 


$2,000,000,000 for relief and let us 


| use $2,000,000,000 for the soldiers’ 


bonus; so you get another $4,500,- 
000,000 that we might have to raise 
during the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1937. With the money coming due 
and the money we might have to 
raise, why, there is a total of a little 
over $11,000,000,000. * * * 
SENATOR WALSH: What will 
this $11,800,000,000 if it is authorized 
and spent in the next year and a 
half increase the national debt to? 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: It 


| is rather difficult for me to answer, 


because so many things have hap- 
pened, but going to the President’s 


| budget, which is, after all, only ten 


days old, as he sent it up he esti- 
mated that the national debt on 
July 1, 1936, would be about $31,- 
000,000,000. 

Then you add to that the $50,- 
000,000 which he estimated would 


(Continued on Page 19.] 




















on the sidewalk!” . 


“Henry! You're driving up 





This incident, amazing 23 years 
ago, marked a significant turning 
point in the history of motoring. 


UCH startled comments were fre- 
quently heard in Pittsburgh one 
morning in December, 1913. 
For on that day, Gulf opened to 
the public the first company “drive- 
in” service station in the world. 


It was_the first sign of a new atti- 
tude toward the motorist that wds to 
put his convenience and comfort 





GULF REFINING COMPANY 


first—and was to culminate in the 
modern super-service station. 

That attitude toward service—pio- 
neered by Gulf—is still evident in the 
40,000Gulf dealer stations thatcarry 
the OrangeDisc from MainetoTexas. 
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stern and even the prow of the Ship of 

State the past week. And whether each 
sudden sound and shock was merely the waves 
stirred up by the Supreme Court’s disapproval 
of the New Deal or something worse, the Skip- 
per showed no signs of even a touch of mal-de- 
mer so far as could be observed from the vicin- 
ity of the quarterdeck. 

While the Athenian Temple that houses the 
high tribunal still trembled with the solemn proc- 
lamation of its oracles, while the halls of Con- 
gress and the smoke-filled committee rooms 
echoed with the thunder of the investigators, 
and while the naval disarmament conference 
blew up with a bang like a sixteen-inch gun, the 
Executive Offices of the White House remained 
strangely calm. The chess game in the press 
room went on with only normal interruptions. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
methodically “clarified” the draft of the neu- 
trality bill, “reasserted” the freedom of the seas 
and in the view of many dropped into the Presi- 
dent’s left-hand pocket the discretionary powers 
in regard to neutrality which had been so adroitly 
extracted from his right-hand pocket by earlier 
declarations. 


A PEACEFUL DEDICATION 


But when the Congressional leaders concerned 
with the stuff Agriculture bills are made of and 
others concerned rather with their passage than 
their content, assembled in the oval office, the 
fare was not altogether duck soup 

However, if some were ready to toss overboard 
the whole program of farm relief by means of 
Federal regulation there was no indication that 
the President was worried enough about stormy 
political seas ahead to jettison any of his New 
Deal cargo until he had another consignment 
on hand. 

He completed a week whose agenda was taken 
up largely with routine visitors with plans for 
a peaceful dedication of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Museum in New York, a quiet night in his New 
York City home and return to the White House 
on Sunday. 

The week opened with a flush of green on the 
White House lawn and a touch of Spring after 
a soaking rain, bright sun and blue mist and 
the Potomac glittering like a stream of molten 
silver, as much variety in weather as in the ac- 
tivities up and down the Avenue. 

Monday brought the sedate Secretary Roper 
of Commerce, accompanied by the Federal Fish 
Advisory Committee, whose concern is with the 
welfare of those who earn their daily bread by 
going down, some of them vicariously, to the 
sea in ships. A bill for fish market news and. 


Ts breaking waves dashed high on the ¢ 








Radio, Its Use and Progress 


By ANNING S. PRALL 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


I REGARD radio as an ultra-modern combina- 

tion of journalism, the theatre, the public 
rostrum and the school house. It is unquestion- 
ably the greatest known power for good or for 
evil, depending, of course, upon how it is 
used. * * * 

I venture to say that during the last year the 
broadcasting industry has shown greater de- 
velopment along useful and educational lines 

. than during any other 

period in its 15 years 

of history. * * * 

I am convinced that 
™ even more marked de- 

E velopments all along 
™ the line will be evident 

; during 1936. One of 

these, and perhaps the 

f most important to the 

nation’s welfare, will 

be the Commission’s 
effort to bring together 
the educational groups 
and the broadcasters 
of the country to de- 
velop a _ cooperative 
plan whereby the fa- 
rtilities of broadcasting 
may be used to advantage for educational pur- 
ae, *.* * 

You have heard much talk about television, 
or “moving pictures of the air,” about facsimile, 
or “still pictures of the air,” and about numerous 
other offshoots of radio. * * * 

Facsimile, or the transmission of images 
through space for reception on your home re- 
ceiver, is an accomplished technical fact, so far 
as its commercial uses are concerned. * * * 

In television, it is another story. The labora- 
tory development has progressed remarkably but 
it is not yet ready, I am told, to be brought into 
the sunshine of practical operation, either from 
the technical or the economic standpoint. Suf- 
fice it to say, on that score, that our engineers at 
the Commission have not yet seen fit to recom- 
mend that television be used in any way other 
than under rigid experimental limitations. Un- 
til we of the FCC see fit to lift that experimental 
barrier, there can be no practical commercial 
television, and we will not lift it until we are 
convinced that it is ready for public acceptance 
and will serve a real public need. * * * 

That may be five years off—possibly longer. 
And, let me assure you that we of the Federal 


Anning S. Prall 
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—Wide World. 
AMBASSADOR TO THE SOVIETS 
William C. Bullitt, home from the Kremlin, reports 
the news from Russia—off the record. 








research to aid the industry was their moment- 
ous mission. 

Others were routine including Harry L. Hop- 
kins, goaded by the clamoring mayors who de- 
manded Federal assistance for relief for the un- 
employed whose board and lodging has suddenly 
become the respective concern of the municipali- 
ties. Secretary Morgenthau lunched from the 
rolling dining room with the President. 


‘A NEW SUPREME COURT’ 


Tuesday’s callers were chiefly interested 
in local matters: Jessie Jones, head of the RFC, 
recently mis-called Jessie James to his great 
amusement by an embarrassed local radio an- 
nouncer. Mr. Jones was concerned with a grant 
for a new Supreme Court. Not in Washington 
but Texas. Another caller affected by another 
Supreme Court was Senator Bankhead of Ala- 
bama to discuss the farm situation as it now 
appears—or disappears. 

» Qne visitor had. less perturbing matters to 
broach. He was Peter Kiernan of New York City, 


| Skipper Takes the Wheel Through Rough Weather—A Lesson in Crop Rotation | 
+ And Erosion—Housing Has a Hearing—Politics Behind Closed Doors + 

















to arrange for the Museum dedication Sunday. 

Then came the press. This time there was 
nothing on the Triple-A except that the new bill 
was taking shape. Charlie Michaelson’s haircut, 
absence of which had caused comment on a pre- 
vious occasion, was remarked upon. 

But when the President was asked about hous- 
ing he leaned back for a little chat, illustrated 
with a very quotable illustration, which, however, 
remains off the record. 

The talk concerned the family that needed a 
house. The family that is typical of more than 
90 per cent of Americans, suffering from that 
acute need. And the fact that they need a $5,000 
house. Something not so easy to get. Perhaps 
private industry would solve the problem. Any- 
how there was to be a conference on the subject 
and the President seemed to understand, from 
the facts and figures which came tripplingly 
from his tongue, just what the problem, if not the 
solution, was. 

There was one comment on the depressing re- 
mark of Senator Norris to the effect that no leg- 
islation envisioning production contro] could meet 
the requirements recently set forth as to consti- 
tutionality. 

The President hoped that the Senator was 
overly pessimestic. 

The next day was the birthday of Louis Howe, 
Presidential Fidus Achates, confined to the hos- 
pital these many months, but bearing still his 
title as he will as long as he wears mortal flesh 
and the President is there to guard it. Secre- 
tary Howe’s burdens, however, have long since 
been shifted to other shoulders. The President 
called on him. Mrs. Roosevelt presented to him, 
in absentia, with a Chuddar shawl, industriously 
shopped for in New York. 

Senator Glass came in to talk peacefully of a 
political matter and Senator Connally of Texas 
on a similar matter and Federal Reserve Board 
Governor Marriner Eccles and Federal Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commissioner Landis. 

As the President finished his day and proceeded 
back to the White House, he found the 
annual tea given to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in full swing. Suddenly the 
ladies were aware of another presence, 

The President had crashed the gate. Another 
precedent shattered and one more tale for the 
returned traveler. He stopped, chatted, and was 
introduced around. 


+ 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
“THE WINNING OF THE WEST” 
The President, Secretary of War Dern (on his 
right) and his military aide, at the pageant staged 
by Ft. Myer’s crack cavalrymen. 





The next day was the conference on the new 
Triple-A bill. Before it assembled, the farm or- 
ganizations gathered here to assist in its draft- 
ing had broken the bars and wandered into fresh 
fields and pastures new. They drew up two 
plans of their own, one of them embracing that 
anathema of the Administration, foreign de- 
bentures. And so another erstwhile New Deal of- 
ficial turned against it. Few failed to recognize 
the fine Italian hand of George Peek, one-time 
Triple-A Administrator, later Foreign Trade Ad- 
viser but always true to his twin first-loves: 
those preferential tariffs and McNary-Hau- 
ganism, 


DESIGN FOR AGRICULTURE 


However, Senator Robinson, unperturbed, 
emerged from the meeting and with his usual 
precision carefully dictated the statement for 
the public which concluded with a restrained as- 
surance that: 


“It is expected that amendments to the ex- 














Communications Commission, whose sworn duty 
it is to regulate all modes of communication in 
a way that will best serve the public interest— 
and that is your interest—will do everything in 
our province to hasten this development. 
[From an address over nationwide network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Jan. 13.] 


Problem of Surplus Acres 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


BELIEVE all fair-minded men regardless of 

region or political party know that farm wel- 
fare must be preserved. Only a small minority 
of the thoughtless hailed the recent Supreme 
Court decision as meaning that the Federal Gov- 
ernment no longer can be concerned with the 
economic welfare of agriculture in the United 
States. * * * 

The time has come for those who believe that 
the balanced welfare of agriculture is essential 
to the general welfare to speak plainly about ob- 

structionists. I am sure that 

most business men and con- 

sumers are friendly to the 

farmer, but there are certain 

small but powerful cliques 

which have steadily fought 

all efforts on the part of this 

Government and preceding 

Governments to extend even 

a modest aid to agriculture. 

; * * * Wherever the obstruc- 

a tionists to the future welfare 

: 4a of agriculture and the nation 

Henry A. Wallace May be found, no matter how 

openly or how obscurely they 

may burrow in the service of special interest and 

outworn principles, they ought to be challenged. 
*-* * 

Farm income for the crop year ending next 
July 1 will be about 55 per cent greater than in 
the period ending July 1, 1933. This increase from 
5 billion to 8 billion dollars has meant a sharp 
upturn in the standard of living from the low 
levels of 1932 for every section of agriculture. 

That increased purchasing power has found its 
way to every industrial community. In fact about 
40 per cent of the improvement in the general | 
business situation may be ascribed to the in- | 
crease in the purchasing power of the rural | 
areas. * * * | 





While farmers can hardly be called prosperous 
at the present time, they are in a sufficiently good 
position to be easier prey for the opportunists 
who in the past have played upon sectional jeal- 


ousies and traditional prejudices to keep them 
divided among themselves. 

It is unfortunate that the agriculture program 
could not have gone on uninterrupted. I believe 
that at the rate of progress already made we 
should have had a 65 per cent approval of reason- 
able agricultural plans within the next three or 
four years. 

The problem of 50 million surplus acres, gen- 
tlemen, is still with us. Neither the drought of 
1934 nor the AAA programs of ’34 and ’35 have 
caused them to disappear. They are still there. 
They are as much the concern of business as of 
agriculture. They are a national problem. We 
believe that a plan can be devised which will use 
these 50 million acres in such a way as to serve 
the long time welfare of the farmer, the con- 
sumer, and the voiceless land. 


[From an address at Washington meeting of 
farm leaders, Jan. 10.) 


Government as a Lender 
By JESSE H. JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


HAVE often wondered what Jackson would 

have done in this particular period, as I have 

also wondered what Jefferson would have done. 
*-* * 

I feel assured that either, would in the main, 
have followed the course Cleveland followed, and 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

The responsibility for the welfare of a great 
nation is one thing—especially when millions are 
out of employment, with no 
way of making a living or 
taking care of their families. 3 
Criticizing the course taken 
by the leaders who have that §- 
responsibility is quite an- 
other. Because of the un- 
usual unemployment situa- 
tion, and the utter despair in 
which President Roosevelt 
found the country at his in- 
auguration, there have been 
more opportunities for error 
in efforts to extricate the 
country from that despair 
than was perhaps true ever before. * * * 

I speak as a business man, as much interested 
in the welfare of business as any of you, or as 
in any business. * * * From the viewpoint of 
business, much ground has been regained, and 
we should feel good about it, and very hopeful. 


se 


There is much talk to the effect that busi- 


Jesse H. Jones 








ness, industry, and banking are against the 
present Administration. I do not believe in the 
final analysis, this will prove to be true. Why 
should it? We are doing very well in business, 
and much lost ground has been regained * * * 

Probably the billion dollars capital stock in- 
vested by the RFC in 6,000 banks, did more good 
than any Government activity. It gave us a strong 
banking system. Our banks are now stronger in 
deposits, excess reserves, and in capital, than 
they have ever been. 


Re-building the banks was like putting a new 
foundation under the house. It was absolutely 
necessary to prevent the house falling down. 


Another billion loaned for distribution to de- 
positors in closed banks also helped greatly, and 
reached perhaps 20,000,000 depositors. The addi- 
tional $1,200,000,000 loaned to going banks, over 
85 per cent of which has been repaid—was a 
very great benefit. 

Over 70 per cent of our loans to closed banks 
have been repaid. One hundred forty millions of 
our bank capital investment has been retired, al- 
though maturing over a period of 20 years and 
payable only from a part of earnings. 


We have authorized loans of all character, in- 
cluding investments in banks and insurance com- 
panies, in the aggregate amount of $7,923,000,000; 
$1,007,000,000 of these authorizations were can- 
celled, the borrowers finding that they did not 
need the money. * * * 


Approximately $1,072,000,000 of these authori- 
zations are yet undisbursed, but still available to 
the borrowers. Much of this will not be taken, 
as recovery continues and private credit becomes 
operative. 

We will not get back to normal conditions until 
the average citizen—the little fellow—can bor- 
row within reason, at fair rates, and on more 
liberal terms of repayment. 


The big fellow, with unquestioned credit, bor- 
rows on his own terms, and at very low rates. But 
credit for the average man, the average business, 
is too sparingly given, and at much higher inter- 
est rates. 

And remember that there are millions in this 
class, and that they constitute the great ma- 
jority. They must be built up. They must be 
encouraged. They must be welcome in the big 
banks, and in the little ones. In the language of 
Amos ’n Andy—they must be members of the 
l. 8. 

I believe Jackson would subscribe to these prin- 
ciples. 


[From an address at the Concord Club Jackson 
Day dinner in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 11.] 


T isting statutes will be adequate for the purposes 


stated and that they will be ready for considera- 
tion in a very short time.” 

The “purposes stated” were (as might be in- 
ferred) to write a bill that would counteract 
“in so far as is practicable and constitutional” 
the Supreme Court decision on the Triple-A. 

Secretary Wallace and the others said nothing. 

There was one other important gathering. It 
was composed of the entire Georgia delegation. 
While no announcement was made, guesses are 
allowed thai the ears of a certain Georgia Gov- 
ernor, not on record as a New Deal enthusiast, 
burned brightly. 

That night was the diplomatic dinner to the 
heads of the diplomatic missions, the largest 
and the grandest, braid and ribbons, bejeweled 
orders, bows from the waist and the murmur of 
foreign tongues, 


FRAMING NEW FARM RELIEF 


Upstairs stood a silent radio which, with only 
a turn of the button would have brought the 
voice of former President Hoover right into the 
White House again. But the button wasn’t 
turned. 

The Press found the President hesitant to speak 
on the subject of Agriculture but vocal at last 
when it was understood that what he said would 
not be taken as answer to Mr. Hoover’s remarks. 
On the President’s desk was a typewritten sheet 
containing highlights from a statement made at 
an October press conference which some pro- 
phetic soul had indited at the time. It fore- 
shadowed a program of farm relief based on 
soil conservation and had been put forth as a 
future permanent policy. 

Then came a specific illustration of the need 
of crop rotation with the Hyde Park, and the 
Warm Springs farms as the background. 

Then the President opened the drawer of his 
desk and read from the little crumpled sheet on 
which the Soil Erosion Act of 1935 was printed— 
the deus ex machina which was sprung full- 
armed from the archives to provide the sinews 
for the new act. 

Plenty of copy had been provided, and the men 
wrote on through a moment of silence. There 
was a pause. “We're stymied,” said a reporter. 
There was a laugh and the conference was over. 

The rest of the day was taken up with routine 
callers. Early next morning the special left for 
the hurried trip to New York, with a stop for the 
talk at Newark to the national recovery officials, 
then to the uptown home to address by tele- 
phone the Birthday Ball organizers, Next morn- 
ing church followed by the address at the mem- 
orial and back to the banks of the Potomac, 





H. R, BAUKHAGE. 


Why Jobs Aren’t Taken 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Works Progress Administrator 
ERY few workers have deliberately refused to 
accept WPA jobs. Not one worker in a hun- 
dred has shown a preference for relief rather 
than work. 

The reason for popular misunderstanding on 
this point is to be found in hasty generalization 
based ¢n the fact that about 25 per cent of as- 
signments to Works Program jobs do not result 
in placements. This by no means signifies un- 
willingness to work. 

About three-fourths of all WPA job assign- 
ments result in success- 
ful placements on Works 
Projects. * * * The un- 
successful assignments, 
which constitute the re- 
maining one-fourth, are 
not what they have er- 
roneously been called— 
refusals of jobs. 

Reasons why clients 

Harry L. Hop'ins _ fail to accept job assign- 

ments have been investigated in a considerable 
number of communities. * * * 

The chief reason, according to the WPA 
studies, is that many eligible workers have al- 
ready secured private employment. * * * About 10 
per cent of those receiving WPA asignments were 
already employed in private industry when they 
received the WPA job notice and hence did not 
accept work on the project. The proportion is 
as high as 18 per cent in some localities, nota- 
bly, Detroit, Mich. * * * 

Another important reason why persons as- 
signed failed to report for jobs was that they 
did not receive the assignment notice because 
they had moved, were temporarily out of town, 
or could not be located. This was the situation 
for from 1 per cent to as many as 6 per cent of 
the assignments. * * * 

Many workers were unable to undertake the 
jobs assigned them because of temporary or 
permanent disabilities, investigation revealed. 
se. * 

Other reasons for failure to accept the job, 
not involving unwillingness to work, include: 
Inability to leave children or invalids at home 
alone; excessive distance from home *o project; 
deceased; in school; in jail; already employed 
on WPA project; and unfitted for job to which 
assigned. Taken together, these reasons ac- 
count for approximately 4 or 5 per cent of the 
total. 





{From a WPA press release Jaa. 10.] 
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18 OUT OF 62 UNCONSTIT 





UTIONAL ACTS 





HAVE BEEN IN SOCIAL-ECONOMIC FIELD 





The 147-year Story 
In Conflict With 


‘OR 147 years the Supreme Court 
of the United States has sat in 
judgment on cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of laws passed by 
Congress 

In all that time only eighteen 
decisions have declared unconsti- 
tutional laws pertaining to the so- 
cial and economic welfare of the 
nation. Twelve of these cases pre- 
ceded the New Deal and six have 
followed since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt took his office as the thirty- 
second President of the United 
States. 

In one of these cases the Court 
later reversed its decision after 
changes in its membership had 
taken place. That was the case of 
Hepburn versus Griswold, known as 
the first of the legal tender cases. 
The question was whether new 
United States notes could be made 
legal tender for debts contracted 
before they were issued. The final 
ruling was that Congress could do 
this, although the earlier case is still 
carried on the records 

Congress in 1906 attempted to 
make railroads responsible for all 
injuries to employes resulting from 
negligence of the company. This law 
was held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, which held that 
the Federal Government had no 
power to do this in the case of em- 
ployes not actually engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The Court later 
held constitutional a new Act which 
related to those engaged in inter- 
state commerce only. 


REGULATION BY TAX 

Three times before the advent of 
the New Deal, the Court had held 
that Congress could not use the 
Federal power to tax as an indirect 
method of regulating business or 
production. The most famous of 
these is the second Child Labor 
Case, Bailey versus Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. This followed the first 
Child Labor Case, in which the 
Court had held that Congress could 
not prohibit the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of goods made with 
the aid of child labor. 

Congress had then attempted to 
levy a 10 per cent tax on the profits 
of all companies employing children. 
The reasoning of the Court was that 
the tax was in fact a penalty and 
an attempt to limit the rights of 
the States in such matters. Similar 
reasoning was followed in two other 
cases in declaring two provisions of 
another statute invalid. The law 
was later remedied by removing the 
regulatory feature of the tax. 


LABOR DECISIONS 

Two decisions Involving pre-New 
Deal laws held invalid certain laws 
pertaining to labor. One, decided 
in 1908, was to the effect that Con- 
gress could not prevent an employer 
from discharging an employe be- 
cause of union activities. On that 
occasion the Court held that the 
statute violated the Fifth Amend- 
ment in that it abridged the right 
of contract and deprived employers 
of their liberty and property. 

The other pre-New Deal adverse 
decision on a labor law was the 
one rendered in 1923 against a stat- 
ute that provided for a minimum 
wage in the District of Columbia. 
This also was held to be in conflict 
with the Fifth Amendment, which 
guarantees the right of freedom of 
contract. Both an employer and 
an employe had acted to have the 
law set aside. 

Only one other law of great eco- 
nomic significance was stricken 
from the laws of the nation before 
the present Administration. That 
was in the case of Pollock versus 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co. over 
the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to levy a 2 per cent tax on in- 
comes over $4,000 a year. Such a 
tax was held to be a direct tax, a 


of Supreme Court's 
Acts of Congress 


type of tax that the Constitution 
provided must be levied in propor- 
tion to population. 

As a result of this decision, the 
Sixteenth Amendment was proposed 
and adopted eighteen years later. 
The amendment provides that in- 


come taxes may be levied on in- | 
comes from whatever source they 


are derived. 


Decisions rendering legislation of | 
the New Deal unconstitutional have | 
been far-reaching. In six of the | 


ten -adverse decisions rendered, 
statutes of great economic and so- 
cial import have been declared in 


conflict with the Supreme Law of 


the land. 


NEW DEAL UPSETS 

First of these important decisions 
was the “hot oil” case in which part 
of the NRA was declared invalid. 
The Court then said that, when 


Congress authorized the President | 


to establish an oil code, it was con- 
ferring on him an unconstitutional 
delegation of law-making power. 
One month later the Court held 
by an 8-to-1 vote that Congress 
had no constitutionai right to de- 
clare void the promises on Govern- 
ment bonds requiring payments in 


gold. However, the Court held by a | 


5-to-4 vote that the bondholder 
could not demand gold or its 
equivalent because he had not 
proved that he suffered any loss. 

Congress has since closed the 
door to future suits seeking to prove 
such a loss, although several such 
suits are now pending in the Court 
of Claims. 

Next was that which held the 
Railroad Retirement Pension Act 
unconstitutional on two grounds. 
First, that it took property without 


due process of law and, second, that | 


it was beyond the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce. 

On May 27 of last year two decis- 
ions were rendered that removed 
from Federal law provisions that 
had been enacted under President 
Roosevelt. Both decisions were 
unanimous. The first held that the 
NRA was unconstitutional because 
of its delegation of undue legislative 
power to the President and because 
it was an attempt to regulate busi- 
ness which was not in interstate 
commerce and thus not within the 
scope of Congressional power. 

In the other decision rendered on 
the same day the New Deal’s mora- 
torium for farm mortgages was de- 
clared invalid because it took the 
property of creditors without due 
process of law. A new law has since 
been substituted and is now the 
subject of litigation in the lower 
courts. 

62 ACTS INVALID 

During the present session of the 
Court, the New Deal’s farm program 
as embodied in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was declared un- 
constitutional by a vote of 6 to 3. 
The reasoning of the majority was 
that the AAA was an attempt to 
regulate agricultural production, a 
right that the Constitution re- 
serves for the individual States 

During its entire history the Su- 
preme Court has decided on only 74 
occasions that Congress went be- 
yond its power in enacting certain 
provisions into law, as shown in 
the pictogram on Page 1. 

These 74 decisions involved the 
validity of 78 different provisions of 
Federal law. These provisions were 
all contained in 62 different acts 
out of a total of 24,332 public acts 
passed in the history of Congress. 
In only five cases before the pres- 
ent session of the Court has an en- 
tire act been thrown out as uncon- 
stitutional in its entirety. 

While only twice before the Civil 
War did the Court declare Federal 
laws invalid, such decisions have in- 
creased many fold in the last half 
of the nation’s history. Most of the 


Decisions 





rulings, however, have affected 
single sentences involving technical 
matters or those of little concern to 
the average citizen. 

First time the Court decided 
against the constitutionality of a 
Federal law was in the famous case 
of Marbury versus Madison. In 
this decision the Court decided in 
the Winter of 1803 that Congress 
did not have the power to enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Court itself. 

The point at issue was whether or 
not Congress could grant the Su- 
preme Court origina! jurisdiction 
over certain cases when the Consti- 
tution specifically limited the Court 
to other types of cases. The de- 
cision of the Court delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall was that 
when there was a conflict between 
a law of Congress and the Constitu- 
tion, the Constitution should prevail. 


FAMOUS DRED SCOTT CASE 


Forty-four years passed before 
the Court again decided against 
the validity of a Congressional law. 
In 1857, it rendered the Dred Scott 
decision which nullitied the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820. This 
law had attempted to bar slavery 
from the Louisiana Territory north 
of Missouri. The Court held that 
Congress lacked this power, as it 
involved taking the property of a 
Slave owner without due process of 
law, 9 result occurring whenever a 
Slave passed from slave to free 
territory. 

This was the famous decision 
which many historians refer to 
as an indirect cause toward the 
Civil War. It was referred to by 
President Roosevelt last year in em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
NRA decision. 
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House of Representatives: 
Money For Government 


Passage of First Annual Supply 
Measure Without Record Vote 


HE House was a wide open forum last week. 
Controversies ranged through a maze of 
subjects that included Treasury deficits, AAA 
emergency plans, farm mortgage refinancing, 
old age pensions and soldiers’ bonus. 

The $879,743,905 Independent Offices appropri- 
ation bill passed without a record vote, first 
of the annual supply measures of the present 
session. A first deficiency bill for immediate 
Government needs follows it to the Senate this 
week. 

MONDAY.—The Patman inflationary currency 
bill to pay off the bonus was lifted bodily out 
of the Ways and Means Committee, which had 
spurned it by reporting, instead, the Vinson bill 
that passed the House. The Patman measure 
now rests on a regular House calendar, awaiting 
a strategic moment to be offered when the Har- 
rison-Byrnes-Clark-Steiwer bill comes from the 
Senate for House concurrence. 

The day was largely devoted to bills relating 
to the District of Columbia. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

TUESDAY.—General debate on the Independ- 
ent Offices appropriation bill. 

Representative Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y., 
cited figures to show his contention that, count- 
ing the bonus in 1937, and a deficit of $3,500,- 
000,000 for 1936, the Government’s gross debt at 
the end of 1937 will be $40,666,000,000, aside 








¢. ‘ : $ 
pr a oe & Underwood 
“IT’S TIME TO STOP” 
Representative John Taber, of Auburn, N. Y., 
in criticizing the President’s budget message on 
the floor of the House, predicts a public debt of 
more than 40 billions by the end of 1937, and asks 
that a halt be called to spending. 








from outstanding guarantees cf Government 
obligations. Representative Crowe (Dem.), of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., following, said national in- 
come has increased during this Administration; 
that the debt today is a little more than $28,- 
000,000,000. 

Impeachment charges against United States 
District Judge Halsted L. Ritter, of the Southern 
District of Florida, were presented in the House 
by Representative Green (Dem.), of Starke, Fla., 
who alleged abuse of power, oppression, and 
favoritism. The proceeding was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. That committee also has 
a number of bills aimed at curbing powers of 
Federal courts. 


PROPOSAL TO INVESTIGATE FCC 

WEDNESDAY.—Investigation of the Federal 
Communications Commission by a House special 
committee was proposed by Representative Con- 
nery (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., who alleged com- 
plaints from all over the country about denial 
of radio broadcasting licenses and broadcasting 
time on the radio. 

THURSDAY.—General debate was concluded 
on the Independent Offices bill and the bill was 
read for amendment, without, however, changing 
the bill. 

FRIDAY.—The House passed the Independent 
Offices bill, after rejecting a motion to recom- 
mit it. It is $47,000,000 under budget estimates. 

The House then adjourned to noon Monday, 
Jan. 20. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 

H. R. 9863, Independent Offices appropriation 
bill; passed House Jan. 17. 

H. R. 1, Patman inflationary currency bonus 
bill, Ways and Means Committee discharged 
from its consideration and bill placed on House 
calendar Jan. 13. 

H. R. 8577, amending District of Columbia law 
so that teachers in vocational and trade schools 
may rank with junior high schools; passed 
House Jan. 13. 

H. R. 7505, to permit employment of minors 
so they may appear on the Washington stage; 
House rejected Jan. 13. 

S. 395, to prevent anyone not a lawyer from 
writing deeds, wilis or other legal documents; 
House rejected Jan. 13. 

H. R. 8820, amending law relating to second 
and third convictions in D. C.; passed House 
Jan. 13. 

H. J. Res. 460, authorizing appropriation for 
AAA commitments and expenses; reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

H. R. 8821, defining bribery and providing 
punishment in D. C.; passed House, Jan. 13. 
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A PLEA FOR A PATH OUT OF THE FARM TANGLE 


EAD of the National Grange, L. J. Taber (standing at extreme 
right), appears before the members of the Senate Committee 

on Agriculture, and urges, along with other farm leaders in Wash- 
ington, the enactment of legislation to replace the Triple-A Act. 


Seated at the table (left to right) are: Senator Elmer Thomas, of ~ 
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Oklahoma; the official committee reporter; Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, of South Carolina, committee chairman, and Senator Charles 


MeNary, of Oregon. 











The Road to War:-The Senate Looks Back 


D» President Wilson and Secre- 

tary Lansing know, when Amer- 
ica entered the World War, about 
the secret treaties by which the 
other Allies had arranged to divide 
among themselves the territory to 
be conquered from Germany and 
the other Central Powers? Messrs. 
Wilson and Lansing testified before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
ittee in 1919 that they had no such 
knowledge prior to the Versailles 
Peace Conference. 

In so testifying they “falsified,” 
Chairman Gerald Nye of the Senate 
Munitions Committee asserted last 
week. Thereby he precipitated two 
days of fiery debate in the Senate. 
Democratic Senators asserted the 
reputations of Messrs. Wilson and 
Lansing were dishonorably  be- 
smirched. The word “coward” was 
flung in Senator Nye’s direction. 

But he and Senator Clark of 
Missouri, also of the Munitions 
Committee, stuck by their guns, 
read into the record documents they 
said proved their position, denied 
they had any malice toward the 
great War President, insisted the full 
record of history must be faced in 
framing future war-prevention leg- 
islation. 

The debate ran in part as follows: 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: Mr. President, I assume 
that the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye]—who purportedly is 
pursuing the munitions investiga- 
tion in behalf of peace—on yester- 
day wantonly and flagrantly and 
without any justification whatever 
insulted the memory of a man who, 
perhaps, of all men in recent times, 
devoted his life, his efforts, and 
practically sacrificed his life in be- 
half of the cause of peace. * * * 

SENATOR FRAZIER (Rep.), of 
North Dakota: I do not know any- 
thing about the reasons for my col- 
league, the junior Senator from 
North Dakota, making the _ state- 
ments purported to have been given 
to the press, but 1 have reason to 
believe they were made on evidence 
developed through his committee. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: I do not 
care how the charges were made; 
they are infamous. Some checker- 
playing, beer-drinking, back room 
of some low house is the only place 
fit for the kind of language which 
the Senator from North Dakota, the 
chairman of the committee, this 
Senator who is going to lead us out 
toward peace, puts into the Record 
about a dead man, a great man, a 
good man, and a man who when 
alive had the courage to meet his 
enemies face to face and eye to 
eye. ** * 

This committee, which is headed 
by the Senator from North Dakota, 
goes back like a ghoul, like an his- 
torical ghoul, and desecrates the sa- 
cred resting place of the honored 
dead. 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri: Does the Senator regard it as 
pulling the grave clothes off any 
dead man to read the record immu- 
tably written and on file in the State 
Department of his own official pro- 
nouncements? 


SENATOR CONNALLY: Then the 
Senator approves what he says the 
Senator from North Dakota did not 
say? Does the Senator approve that? 
Does the Senator say that President 
Wilson lied? 

SENATOR CLARK: I do not say 
that Wilson lied or falsified, or that 
Secretary Lansing did when he ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I do say there is an ob- 
vious inconsistency between the 
records shown in the State Depart- 
ment files and that testimony. * * * 

SENATOR CONNALLY: O, Mr. 
President, they speak of these secret 
documents in the State Department, 
and they cite this authority for their 
action. What is the authority that 
the committee cites for its going 
back and trying to discover why we 
went into the World War? * * * 

SENATOR CLARK: It is perfectly 
natural that the Senator from Texas 
should desire to deliver an ad cap- 
tandum harangue without reading 
the record of the Munitions Com- 
mittee. * * * 

I undertake to say if the Senator 
from Texas had devoted more time 
to familiarizing himself with what 
the committee has been doing and 
less to agitation against the imposi- 
tion of an oil embargo he might 
have been better informed than he 
is today 

SENATOR CONNALLY: Does the 
Senator mean to imply that I was 
actuated in my efforts in the com- 
mittee by any interest in an embargo 
on oil? * * * 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the Senator from 
Texas has never mentioned oil in 
the Foreign Relations Committee in 
all the discussion of these matters. 
« * . 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
California: Let me say that if any 
man is guilty of mentioning oil in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
am that man. I am the one who 
asked the Secretary of State whether 
or not there had been an embargo 
upon oil to Italy. I asked the ques- 
tion with the distinct purpose which 
readily I avow. I do not want this 
country to be levying sanctions upon 
any nation on the face of the earth 
at the behest of Great Britain or 
Great Britain’s League of Nations. 
. + * 

SENATOR CONNALLY: I invite 
the Senator from Missouri to re- 
read the declaration of war with 
Germany; to reread the thrilling 
and stirring messages which Wood- 
row Wilson sent to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives. 
* * * That is a solemn and a splen- 
did chapter in the history of parlia- 
mentary government in the United 
States. Let us leave it alone. Let 
us not sully it. Let us not smear it 
all over with slime, bedaub it with 
personal and partisan hate or poi- 
sonous epithets, after 18 long years. 
SENATOR NYE (Rep.) 
Dakota: A committee cannot turn 
over such ground as our Munitions 
Committee has turned without ex- 
pecting much bitter opposition and 
criticism. * * * 


of North. 


+ 


It would appear that there was un- 
compromising resentment over my 
having declared that certain states- 
men falsified concerning a very vital 
matter. * * * 

As early as May 8, 1915—and all 
this was before our entry into the 
war—Ambassador Walter H. Page 
in London called the attention of 
the Department of State to * * * in- 
formation concerning the bargain 
which England, France, and Rus- 
sia were making with Italy in order 
to get Italy to join the war on their 
side. * ° ¢ 

Prof. Charles Seymour, who has 
the custody of the House papers 
and is more familiar than is any 
other historian with the documents, 
papers and diaries of Col. E. M. 
House * * * has written in Volume 
III of “The Intimate Papers of Col. 
House” at page 40, as follows: 

“Colonel House knew of the secret 
treaties. He had told the President 
of the Treaty of London before Italy 
entered the war, and Grey had told 
him of the demands of Rumania, so 


that he must have guessed the terms 
upon which she entered the war.” 


* * * Immediately after the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war Arthur James Balfour, British 
Foreign Secretary, headed a mission 
from England to this country to dis- 
cuss with the administration prob- 
lems of cooperation in regard to ship- 
ping, finance, and so forth, and at 
that time the secret treaties were 
fully discussed with Wilson, House, 
and Lansing. * * * 

Lloyd George, who was Prime Min- 
ister of England during this period, 
has written of the Balfour mission to 
the United States and the discussion 
of the secret treaties, as follows: 


“Mention was made of the various 
secret treaties which had been con- 
cluded with Russia and Italy about 
territorial changes which it would be 
the allied purpose to effect if success- 
ful, and Mr. Balfour described in de- 
tail these agreements and offered re- 
peatedly to supply copies of the treaties 
to the President. * * * He was 
obviously anxious not to be informed in 
writing of the details, as he did not 
wish to be embarrassed by being ‘af- 
fected with notice.’” 


I repeat the record is undeniably 
clear that there was knowledge of 
these secret treaties long before our 
delegates gathered at Versailles. 

* * If our Secretary of State, 
and one of the most idealistic Presi- 
dents this Nation has ever had, had 
known of the secret treaties, and 
had not immediately informed the 
American people that our war aims 
were different from those of the 
Allies, then we were winning the war 
and were losing the peace. Js it not 
important for the American people 
to know that? Is it not one fact to 
bring out to show the possible re- 
sults of existing legislation? 


+ & & 


SENATOR GLASS (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia: If it were permissible in the 
Senate to say that any man who 
would asperse the integrity and ve- 
racity of Woodrow Wilson is a cow- 
ard, if it were permissible to say 
that his charge is not only malicious 
but positively mendacious, that I 
would be glad to say here and else- 
where to any man, whether he be a 
United States Senator or not, be- 
cause the charge would be not only 


destitute of decency but it would be 
such a shocking exhibition as never 
has happened in the 35 years I have 
served in the Congress of the United 
States. ° * * 

I would accept the word of Wood- 
row Wilson rather than that of Bal- 
four and of Seymour and of the 
Senator from North Dakota put to- 
gether. * * * 

Every intelligent American citi- 
zen knew that the banking interests 
of this country were loaning large 
sums of money to the Allies; and 
why not? We were selling the war- 
ring nations our cotton. We were 
selling them our wheat. We were 
selling both the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers our produce of every 
description so far as delivery could 
be made. Why should we not have 
sold them our credit? * * * Why 
should we have shut down our in- 
dustries? Why should we have re- 
fused to the producing farmers of 
this country the right to sell the 
products of their farms? And why 
should we have prevented, if we 
could have prevented, the banking 
interests from selling their credit 
abroad? 

Everybody who came in contact 
with the then President of the 
United States knows perfectly well 
that he wanted to be neutral. * * * 

Whether Wilson knew or did not 
know—and he did not know—of 
these secret treaties, was that a 
justification for brigandage on the 
high seas? * * * 

* * * 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.) of 
Arkansas: Mr. President, it is a 
most astonishing statement to me, 
and I think to the Senate, that 
funds which have been appropriated 
for the relief of persons in distress 
should be sought by a committee 
created by the Senate of the United 
States, and the Senate should be 
put in the attitude of going on re- 
lief. 

SENATOR NYE: Tne Senator will 
find, with very little effort, that 
other committees of the Senate and 
agencies of the'Government have 
enjoyed the same degree of nelp and 
benefit from the so-called relief 
agencies that the Munitions Com- 
mittee has enjoyed. 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Pres- 
ident, that only makes it worse; it 
only adds to the humiliation and 
disgrace of the Senate of the United 
States, ° * ° 

SENATOR CLARK: That money, 
as I understand, was spent for pre- 
cisely the purpose contemplated by 
the Works Progress Act. It was to 
provide employment for white-col- 
lar clerical assistants and provide 
projects on which they could be em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The suggestion was 
made that there were in the City 
of New York a large number of 
white-collar employees who could be 
used in clerical work, in copying 
various documents, and the sugges- 
tion was made if the Munitions 
Committee had work of that sort 
to do that men might properly be 
taken from the relief rolls for that 
purpose. The committee merely 
acceded to that suggestion. 








United States Senate: 
Speed For Bonus Measure 


Veterans’ Bill Receives Right 
Of Way With Full Support 


HE Senate has a traditional aversion to Sat- 

urday sessions But it met Saturday, Jan. 18, 
in a leadership plan to speed up the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

The proceedings during the week were sub- 
ordinated to this program. The Senate had a 
brief session Monday, quit until Thursday, and 
sped on with the bill Friday and Saturday. 

The bill (the Harrison-Byrnes-Clark-Steiwer 
substitute for the House bill) was rushed through 
the Finance Committee, reported out, with but 
two opposing votes, into the Senate and given 
right of way with free predictions of enactment 
into law. 

MONDAY.—For 20 years past Presidents and 
Panama Canal authorities have sought legisla- 
tion to apply a new system of measuring tolls on 
vessels in transit in that canal, in place of the 
present confusing system of applying United 
States registry rules of measurement and the 
Panama Canal rules of measurement. The Sen- 
ate advanced its consideration for next week. 


BONUS BILL TO COMMITTEE 
The Harrison bonus bill was introduced and 
referred to the Finance Committee, which im- 
mediately considered it in executive session. 
Nominations of Joseph B. Keenan, of Ohio, 
and Brice McMahon, of Connecticut, to be As- 


—wide World 

WELCOME FOR SENATE BRIDES 
Mrs. John N. Garner, wife of the Vice President, 
introduces two newlyweds, Mrs. William G. Mc- 
Adoo (left) and Mrs. Lewis Schwellenbach (right) 
to the Senate Ladies Luncheon Club at the Capitol. 





sistant Attorneys General, were confirmed. A 
resolution left over from the last session of Con- 
gress, calling on Attorney General Cummings 
for his opinion of the constitutionality of the 
Guffey Coal Act was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, where it probably will die. 

The Women’s Committee of Louisiana, through 
its chairman, Hilda R. Hammond, filed with Vice 
President Garner a petition questioning the right 
of Senator Overton, of that State, a Huey Long 
ally in past campaigns, to his seat in the Senate. 

TUESDAY.—Senate in recess. Secretary Mor- 
genthau testified on bonus before the Finance 
Committee. The Committee later, by a vote of 
18 to 2, reported the Harrison bill to the Senate. 
The Munitions Committee put secret wartime 
messages into the record. The Committee on 
Agriculture heard representatives of farm organi- 
zations on legislative ways to replace the AAA. 

WEDNESDAY .—Senate in recess. 


ARMS INQUIRY CRITICIZED 

THURSDAY. — Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, sponsor of the 18th (Prohibition) 
Amendment to the Constitution, made a long 
speech on the 16th anniversary of that now 
dead amendment. Senator Connally (Dem.) 
of Texas criticized and Senator Clark (Dem.) of 
Missouri defended the spreading activity of the 
Nye investigating committee, including colloquies 
regarding alleged aspersions on President Wilson. 
Committee on Agriculture approved the McNary 
bill to pay AAA contracts entered into by farmers 
before the Supreme Court adverse decision; also 
approved a seed loan bill for farmers. 

FRIDAY.—Senate debated the new soldiers’ 
bonus bill. Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, pro-silver, offered an amendment to is- 
sue gold and silver certificates. 

SATURDAY.—Resumed consideration of 
bonus bill. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 

H. R. 9870, Vinson bonus bill; passed House 
Jan. 10; amended by complete substitute and 
reported to Senate Jan. 16. 

S. 2424, to establish a Bureau of Mines central 
research and experiment station at Salt Lake 
City, Utah; passed Senate Jan. 16. 

S. 3467, amending shipping act to protect 
against fradulent billings: passed Senate Jan. 16. 

S. 2953, to modernize steam boiler inspection 
in District of Columbia; passed Senate Jan. 16. 

S. 3612, to authorize loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during 1936; reported 
to Senate Jan. 16. 

S. 3596, to provide for making rental and bene- 
fit payments to farmers who have crop adjust- 
ment contracts with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; reported to Senate Jan. 16 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: RACE FOR SEA POWER 





(Poast TO ARMS?—In London's 

ancient Guild Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 15, men of five nations 
sipped champagne with the Prince 
of Wales and the Lord Mayor. So 
affable was the occasion that none 
but the initiate might nave known 
that some of the men were as far 
apart in mind as their respective 
of 


nations in distance—the width 
the world. 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First 


Lord of the Admiralty, had in his 
possession a not unexpected, but 
greatly dreaded, communication. 
The same Japanese, headed by Ad- 
miral Nagano, who were pleasantly 
chatting with His Royal Highness 
and guests, had a few hours earlier 
written the President of the Naval 
Conference: “We can no longer 
usefully continue our participation 
in deliberations of the present con- 
ference.” 

Men of four nations gathered at 
Clarence House the next day to hear 
officially that Japan had left the 
conference, where they, with repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, had 
been working to reach some com- 
mon agreement on naval limitation 
when the present treaties come to 
an end in less than a year. 

Going ahead without Japan, the 
conference members proceeded to 


+ 





Taps For Naval Conference—Cruises in Troubled Waters— 


work on an inocuous plan of ex- 
changing building programs among 
themselves. 
x~* 
‘THE LIMITS.—It was the sub- 
ject of a “common upper limit” 
for naval armament for the United 


States, Great Britain 


of naval disarmament. 


For the last time, the Japanese 
views to 
| First Committee on Jan. 15. And for 
the last time Great Britain and the 
had declared why 
they were unequivocally opposed to 


had presented their 


United States 


the proposition. 


Admiral Nagano, pointing to the 
in war- 
Ships, aircraft and other weapons of 
war,” declared that the naval treat- 
ies which allot Japan a sea strength 
only three-fifths as large as that of 
United States, 


“remarkable development 


Britain or the 


and Japan, 
and espoused by the Oriental power, 
which wrecked the uncertain bark 


the 


longer afford the Island security. 


“To attain an equllibrium of de- 
fenses,” he argued, “there must be 


no 








This Shows WHY 


You Get Such Fast Relief from 
Real BAYER ASPIRIN 





WHY BAYER ASPIRIN 
WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer Tablet in 
a glass of water. Note 
that BEFORE it touches 
bottom of the glass it 
has started to disintegrate. 

What it does in this glass it 
does in your stomach. Hence its 
fast action. 















Quick Relief for Headaches, Neuritis, Rheumatic Pains 


The old adage says, “‘what you see 
you believe.” So the nurse, pic- 
iured above, shows you two actual 
photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN. 

Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the 
fastest agents, now known or ever 
known, for the relief of headaches, 
neuritis, neuralgia and rheumatic 
pains. 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it hits the bottom 
of the glass. Hence, is ready to 


go to work almost instantly you take 
one. For what happens in that glass 
happens in your stomach when you 
take a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet. 
Relief comes in a few minutes. 

Countless thousands know that 
about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know 
by experience that it brings the 
quick relief you want when in dis- 
tress. 

Keep this in mind the next time 
your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 

for yourself how fast you can 
get relief. 


Gecucve Bayer Aspirin 








; aS a matter of principle an equal 
|} naval strength among powers.” In 
| order to bring about real disarma- 
ment, offensive arms, therefore, he 
continued, should be abolished or 
drastically reduced. And then “a 
common upper limt for the greater 
navies of the world” should be estab- 
lished—a maximum total tonnage 
beyond which the powers would not 
build. 

Norman Davis, heading the Amer- 
ican delegation, took pains to ex- 
plain that the United States was 
willing to explore every possibility 
of agreement for naval disarma- 
ment. But he still failed to see the 
Japanese plan as a “practicable 
basis” for limitation. 

By deciding on a “common upper 
limit,” Mr. Davis pointed out that 
either the nations which had more 
sea power than the level agreed on 
would have to sink and scrap ships, 
or if a higher limit, those with 
smaller navies would have to build 
to new levels. 

There are differences in vulner- 
ability which require differences in 
naval strength, the American 
pointed out. “Equal armaments do 
| not insure equal security.” Existing 

relative naval strengths as provided 

in the present treaties, said Mr. 
| Davis, have “provided an equi- 
librium of defense and an equality 
of security as nearly as is humanly 
possible.” 

“Bearing in mind the situation 
in the Far East, in Europe and in 
Africa,” said the head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, “the United States 
is unwilling to consent to any 
change which would Jessen its rela- 
tive security, particularly in the ab- 
sence of greater assurance than we 
now have that to do so would pro- 
mote peace and establish a regime 
of non-menace and non-aggression.” 

x~*e* 
wat NOW?—When Japan 
walked out of Clarence House 
and closed the door what hap- 
pened? 

Another nation was added to the 
league of the disgruntled—Germany 
and Italy. Regardless of merits, 
Tokio’s delegates had come to Lon- 
don with a plan which the larger 
powers turned down fiat. 

The road to an arms race is made 
a little broader, although the Jap- 
anese have denied that they intend 
taking it. 

Japan is shown as adamant in her 
efforts to get a powerful navy. Per- 
haps one reason may be that some 
day she might put up a better show 
against sanctions than Italy, should 
the League come to that course in 
regard to the Far East situation. 
(Incidentally, the American Council, 
Institute of Far Eastern Relations, 
asserts in its current Far Eastern 








Survey: “If sanctions are ever ap- 
plied to Japan, as have, been 
against Italy, the top-heavy indus- 
tries which the Island Empire kas 
built up may bring disaster to the 
entire nation, unless dependable 
foreign sources of raw materials can 
be assured”.) 

The United States and Great 
Britain may feel it necessary to 
proceed with Pacific fortifications, 
suspended during the life of the 
present treaties. 

x~* 
[NSTRUCTIONS.—While the Brit- 
ish home fleet set forth on its 
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stout-hearted Zas/ 
youll never mistake 


No substitute will ever fool you if you really 
know the ardent taste of Old Overholt 
American straight rye whiskey, bottled in 
bond under U. S. Government Supervision, 
the requirements of which, as to full 100 
proof, storage in barrels, and freedom from 
addition of younger spirits, are more rigid 
than those of any other country in the world. 








THE NEW LOW PRICE 





There's no other whiskey flavor like it. It's 
literally different as day and night because it 
is rich-laden with the pungent zest of real rye, 


In stout-staved casks for at least four and a half 
years, every ruddy drop breeds rich, tasty mel- 
lowness. That's whiskey for a hearty appetite. 


Men having a sophisticated liking for rye, find 
any other insipid and dull by com- 
parison with Old Overholt. At your 


favorite bar and at your liquor store. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


Increased Soviet Military Budget 


“spring cruise” (mid-January) along 
the coast of Spain within a day’s 
run of Gibraltar, young “Tony” 
Eden, British Foreign Minister, 


ceived his iast counsel from mem- 

| bers of the British Cabinet before 
| leaving for Geneva 

The reason is_ obvious. The 

League Councii, convening again 


| on Jan. 20 is scheduled to take up 
| the subject of oi! embargoes against 
Italy, and it was while trying to 
avoid such a potent subject that 
| the “late” Foreign Minister Sir 
Samuel Hoare got his name, along 
with that of Pierre Laval, attached 
| to an unfortunate diplomatic ad- 


venture in peace-making between 
| Italy and Ethiopia. 
| As a French feet started man- 


euvers off the Atlantic coast, and 
another took up its station off the 
Mediterranean coast and Africa ad- 
jacent to Italian waters, Pierre 
Laval, French Premier, harried 
anew by Radical Socialist disagree- 
ments (their support is necessary to 
his staying in power) prepared also 
to leave for Geneva. On Jan. 16, 
he won a vote of confidence from 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 
matter of giving priority of debate 
to agriculture and flood relief. The 
left wing had demanded priority of 
debate on the Government’s general 
policies. 

At a party caucus carlicr in the 
day, Radical Socialists fighting out 
the issue of whether or not to force 
members of the party to resign from 
the cabinet, decided by the slim mar- 
gin of two votes not to enforce party 
discipline, thus leaving members 
free to support Laval or not as they 
chose. 

The cabinet instructed Laval to go 


re- 


+ 
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to Geneva with three general prin- 
ciples in mind—full support of the 
League in the Italo-Ethiopia crisis, 
loyal cooperation with Grvat Brit- 
ain, and continued support ol 
League efforts at conciliation. 

In financial circles it was rumored 
about that Great Britain will soon 
grant France a short-term loan of 
approximately four billion francs 
($264,800,000) in consideration for 
political or military support. 

x * * 

‘THE RAINS.—In the war zone, 

slashing rains made mule trans- 
portation about the only profitable 
operation of the week. There was re- 
ported from the Ethiopian side new 
Italian bombings on Red Cross nos- 
pitals and civilians: and from the 
Fascists, charges that Haile Sclas- 
sie’s warriors were employing decap- 
itation. 

The Swedish Government on Jan. 
14 formally protested to Geneva the 
recent Italian bombing of their Red 
Cross unit near Dolo. 

x * * 
OUBLES FOR GUNS.—The Great 
Russian Bear, looking to the East 
and West with great apprehension, 
is feverishly strengthening its de- 
fenses. 

Fearing Germany and Japan, the 
Soviets have increased their military 
budget for 1936 around 57 per cent. 
When the roubles appropriated for 
the program are translated into dol- 
lars they total $2,800,000,000. The 
Central Executive Committee unani- 
mously approved the program on 
Jan. 14. 

Particular stress is being taid on 
the building up of the air force by 
the addition of modern bombers. 
Submarines, surface ships, and the 
organization of tank corps and gas 
warfare units are being rushed. 

The Red Army, according to the 
latest figures from Moscow, now 





numbers 1,300,000 men, as compared 
with 940,000 a year ago. 

eo | .@ 
}{!TLER AT DETMOLD.—Belying, 
= at least temporarily, rumors of 
a serious recurrence of his throat 
affliction, Chancellcr Adolph Hitler 
on Jan. 15 delivered an hour's speech 
at the new aircraft hangers at Det- 
mold and called on the German peo- 
ple for more struggles to attain their 
goals. He declared that Nazism 
could not die with him because its 
succession had been assured. Ger- 
many does not want to quarrel with 
other nations, he said, but it must 
be strong so they will not attack it. 

x * * 
A YOUTHFUL ARMY.—The new 
7 Commonwealth of the Phiiip- 
pines has embarked on its military 
program. President Manuel Que- 
zon on Jan. 13 instituted compulsory 
military service for all male citizens 
who reach the age of 20 during 1936. 
Each year the youths of this age 
will be registered and trained for the 
national army. 

x** * 
WaAtcu ON THE RHINE.—A tear 

that Germany’s new independ- 

ence of action will soon extend to 
militarization of the demilitarized 
Rhine Zone is disturbing the French 
no little. On Jan. 16, it was learned 
from Berlin that three days earlier 
the French Ambassador had warned 
the Reich Foreign Office of any at- 
tempt to tamper with the Locarno 
pact which freezes the western 
boundaries. 

Ominously, on Jan. 17 there was 
projected into the tense European 
situation an allied subject, hitherto 
substance for whispered rumors, but 
now a matter of official record. The 
Fuehrer’s Minister of Propaganda, 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, fiercely cried 
to a huge audience in Berlin: 

“* * * The time will come when 
we must demand colonies from the 
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world. In the long run it will be im- 
possible for us to continue to vege- 
tate as we are now doing. The rest 
of the world is drowned in excess 
and we have nothing.” 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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in Air Fares: 


UNIVERSAL AIR SCRIP 


Fly on any of the 20 lead- 
ing airlinesat rates which 
are generally no higher 
(and in many cases lower) 
than surface travel! Now 
youcanmake real savings 
by flying. The speed an 


























convenience of air travel 
without a premium. No 
extras! No tips: SCRIP 
makes this history-mak- 
i fare reduction now 
possibile. It is available 
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CHES 


CHESSIE has a new sobriquet—by popular request! 
The little kitten who slept her way into the hearts of 
millions has been re-christened America’s Sleepheart 
by her admiring public. And what a large one it is— 
thousands upon thousands of Chesapeake and Ohio 
passengers, plus countless other thousands who plan 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The ticket agent of any ratlroad can route you on the finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world. 


* THE SPORTSMAN 





to travel over George Washington’s Railroad some 
day. ¢ If you belong to the latter group, America’s 
Sleepheart hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you 
soon—and it goes without saying that once you Sleep 
like a Kitten in supreme comfort you will never want 
to travel any other way. You'll find her address belowt 
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Democrats Hail the End 
Of Party’s Big Debt 


‘Kingfish’ Cohorts Face Vote Test; 
California Has Its EPIC Worries 


‘OR Democratic leaders, the exuberant celebra- 
tional mood of Jackson Day tapered off last 
week into the happy feeling of a family burning 


the mortgage on the old homestead. 


Thanks to proceeds of $50, $25 and $10 Jackson 
Day dinners, the Democratic deficit, a $400,000 
heritage from the 1928 and 1932 campaigns, was 
swallowed up—almost in a literal sense being 
eaten by the quarter million loyal banqueters. 

First to be paid off last week was Democracy’s 
No. 1 creditor, John J. Raskob, who. in addition 
to being the party’s chief “ange:” was chief of 
its National Committee, preceding Chairman 
A $25,000 check was writ- 
ten to meet the last installment of the $120,000 
debt to him—and pleased party leaders waved 


Farley’s incumbency. 


photostatic copies of his “paid in full” receipt. 
Pleased was Mr. Raskob to collect. 


League, Pierre S. duPont. 
“fictitious losses.” 


“Bureaucratic 


League. 


MR. FARLEY ON THE STUMP 


Squeezed over into last week were a few of 
At one of them 
in Tuckahoe, N. Y., appeared Postmaster General 
In a fighting speech, broadcast by radio, 
he roundly denounced “gangsters of big busi- 
ness,” “selfish group of industrialists and finan- 
ciers,” and “unprincipled brigands” as “destruc- 


the many Jackson Day dinners. 


Farley. 


tionists bent on destruction.” 


In another deferred Jackson Day speech at 





—Wide World. 
ILLINOIS FIREWORKS 
A bitter factional dispute among Democrats dom- 
inates the political situation in the Prairie State. 
Governor Henry Horner (right) is deserted by 
the Nash-Kelly party machine in his efforts toward 
renomination in favor of Dr. Herman Bundeson 
(left), former health commissioner of Chicago. The 
present Governor promises to run independently. 


But also 
peeved was he by New Deal attempts to collect 
from him and his fellow-member of the Liberty 
Against them charges 
were filed by the Government, for alleged income 
tax evasion by means of stock sales to create 


tyranny!” cried Mr. Raskob, 
who viewed the Government suit, timed just as 
Liberty Leaguers were whetting appetites for 
their Jan. 25 dinner in honor of Al Smith, as a 
reprisal for Raskob and duPont activities in the 











Baltimore, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones said there 
was no reason for business to feel antagonistic 
toward the New Deal. (For fuller report see 
Page 4). 

Two other Democratic spokesmen were heard 
last week, on a defensive note. Interior Secre- 
tary Harold Ickes met former President Hoover’s 
demand for an “apology to the public” for the 
statement in a speech at Rochester, N. Y., con- 
cerning alleged unconstitutionality of three laws 
passed during the Hoover Administration. Ad- 
mitting error on this point, Mr. Ickes added 
the fling that the Hoover regime was “notable as 
a do-nothing Administration” and “it is entirely 
constitutional to do nothing.” 

Democratic Publicity Director Charles Michel- 
son, who issues a weekly newspaper release en- 
titled, “Dispelling the Fog,” disclaimed creating 
the fog about the mythical unconstitutionality 
of the three Hoover laws. He had spread the 
story after having read it in the Congressional 
Record, he wrote. Touted as master-mind of the 
1932 “smear Hoover” campaign, Mr. Michelson 
had been mentioned by Mr. Hoover as a prob- 
able promoter of the unconstltuticnality canard. 


UNREST IN CALIFORNIA 


Much anticipatory Democratic interest centers 
on the imminent Louislana election, which is 
expected to reveal how much strength remains 
in the political organization built up by the late 
Senator Huey P. Long. 

Meanwhile, California last week showed up as 
a new trouble spot on the Democratic campaign 
map. There the Upton Sinclair EPIC forces, who 
were New Deal partners in the 1934 California 
election, have launched a putsch to control the 
delegation to the national convention. Alarmed 
by prospect of a party split that might divert 
California’s 22 electoral votes in November, Cali- 
fornia Congressmen sent Senator McAdoo to the 
White House as their emissary to plead for Presi- 
dential intervention in the situation. But Mr. 
Roosevelt was reported to have decided to leave 
decisions up to the State organization. 
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THE “SOUND AND THE FURY” OVER TIME ON THE AIR 


HE refusal of the two major broadcasting chains to carry over 

their station outlets dramatic skits of a political nature brings 
forth from political headquarters scathing comments climaxed by 
an interchange of letters between the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the heads of the radio companies. 

Said NBC President Lohr: “To accept such dramatic programs 
* * * would place the discussion of vital issues on the basis of 


dramatic license.” 


Said CBS President Paley: “Dramatization would throw the 
campaign almost wholly over to the emotional side.” 

Retorted Republican Chief Fletcher: 
what you are pleased to call your editorial judgment amounts in 
practice to censorship.” 

Commented Georgia’s Democratic Governor Talmadge: 
There can be no question but that the abuse of the power of the 
radio can not and will not be tolerated.” 


“To my mind the use of 


“see ne 








‘Freedom of the Air—A Battle Over Political Programs 


The Republican Plan For Dramatized Broadcasts and the Radio Chains’ Rejection— 
Is It Censorship?—Party Chieftains Argue the Issue 


ADIO BROADCASTING chains last week re- 
fused Republicans the right to broadcast 
their political drama, “Liberty at the Crossroads” 
—and thereby dramatized the issue of liberty 
on the airways. 

For their banned anti-New Deal skit the Re- 
publican National Committee finally found a 
single independent broadcasting station—WGN 
at Chicago. But the ban of the National Broad- 
casting Company and Columbia Broadcasting 
System gave the proscribed piece additional pub- 
licity. Newspapers played it up on their front 
pages. Some printed the script in full text. 

And the publicity spotlight was focused on a 
lively exchange of controversial correspondence 
between party leaders and radio chain executives 
on the subject of “freedom of the air.” 

G. O. P. leaders suggested their attempts to 
present campaign issues as dramatic broadcasts 
were being suppressed because radio chains 
feared the Administration would “crack down” 
and revoke their broadcasting licenses. Radio 
officials denied this allegation, contending that 
dramatized broadcasts were an improper form of 
campaigning. To which Republican party pun- 
dits replied with renewed charges of “censor- 
ship.” Democratic spokesmen entered the fray 
with spirited defense of the radio executives. 


SERIES OF PROGRAMS 


“Liberty at the Crossroads” was first of a series 
of projected programs aimed at the New Deal, 
comparing dramatized historical incidents with 
acts of the Roosevelt Administration. It por- 
trayed Thomas Jefferson reading from the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It represented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt making his 1932 campaign 
speeches pledging economy, with comment on 
his later spending program. It represented Sam 
Adams inciting the Boston Tea Party in protest 
against tea taxes, and modern Americans pro- 
testing against processing taxes. A young couple 
were presented deferring their marriage plans 
because of high taxes, when they realized Gov- 
ernment costs average $240 per year per family, 
or $4.60 per week. 

In letters to Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of the 
Republican National Committee, radio chain 
Officials set forth their policy of not accepting 
paid political broadcasts of any kind until 
after the party national conventions. Meanwhile 
they were trying to divide time fairly in free broad- 
casts between the two parties, they said. But 
they laid down a rule against any acceptance of 
“dramatized” campaign broadcasts rather than 
political speeches. 

“To accept such dramatic programs as you 
have offered would place the discussion of vital 
political and national issues on the basis of 
dramatic license, rather than upon a basis of 
responsibly stated fact or opinion,” President 
Lenox R. Lohr, of NBC, wrote Mr. Fletcher. “We 
must decline to accept the dramatized political 
programs and the compensation you have offered 
us. ** #” 


‘EMOTIONALISM’ BARRED 


President William S. Paley of the Columbia 
System turned down the G. O. P. request by 
quoting and endorsing a previous letter Ed- 
ward Klauber, CBS vite president, had writ- 
ten Mr. Fletcher. It ran in part: 

“Appeals to the electorate should be intellec- 
tual and not based on emotion, passion or 
prejudice. * * * We are convinced that dramatiza- 
tion would throw the campaign almost wholly 
over to the emotional side. * * * We believe Amer- 





ican voters have long been trained to discrim- ¢ time whenever he wanted It. 


inate among the assertions of orators, whereas 
we do not believe they could discriminate fairly 
among dramatizations.” : 

Chairman Fletcher replied to Messrs. Lohr and 
Paley: 

“I believe your policy ‘not to sell time for polit- 
ical broadcasts until after the regular party con- 
ventions next Summer’ will leave in the minds of 
the American public the distinct impression that 
you are either exercising an unwarranted degree 
of censorship or that you fear punitive action by 
the Federal Communications Commission. * * *” 


“CENSORSHIP” ALLEGED 


He said he could see no objection to dramatized 
programs if they were plainly announced as such. 
Recalling that radio chains cleared some 180 sta- 
tions for the President’s night message to Con- 
gress and his Jackson Day dinner address, which 
Chairman Fletcher characterized as “political 
talks,” the G. O. P. campaign chief asked: “Was 
this in the nature of a donation to a political 
party by the radio companies or by the corpora- 
tions sponsoring programs which were displaced 
by the President’s speeches?” 

“The statement in your letter,” he continued, 
“that ‘appeals to the electorate should be intel- 
lectual and not based on emotion, passion or 
prejudice’ seems almost funny in the light of the 
impassioned appeal to class prejudice made by 
the President in his Congressional broadcast on 
Jan. 3. To my mind, the use of what you are 
pleased to call your ‘editorial judgment’ amounts 
in practice to censorship.” 

Mr. Paley replied the Presidential broadcast- 
ing was not a donation to a political party, but 
“a donation to the American people,” and that it 
was a settled policy to give the President radio 


Anti-New Deal ‘Straw’ 
Test Vote Runs 3 to 2 Against 
Administration Policies 


MORE than three of every five voters polled by 
~ the Literary Digest oppose the New Deal, 
according to final returns currently announced 
in its nation-wide straw vote, recording prefer- 
ences of 1,907,681 voters. 

The final division shows 62.66 per cent op- 
posed and 37.34 per cent favoring the Roosevelt 
Administration policies. In a similar poll con- 
ducted 18 months ago among the same list of 
voters the preferences were reversed—61.16 per 
cent favoring and 38.34 opposing. 

Thirty-six States with 399 electoral votes now 
are recorded in the “anti” column. Of the re- 
maining 12 still on the New Deal bandwagon, 
all but Utah are Southern or border States ordi- 
narily classified as in the “Solid South.” 

In 22 States which have more than half the 
nation’s population and cast 280 of the 351 elec- 
toral college votes, the anti-New Deal trend runs 
more than 60 per cent. It reaches a peak of 
77.98 in New England. Next most pronounced 
New Deal opposition centers in the Middle At- 
lantic States, from New York to West Virginia. 
In Midwestern States, including the farm belt, 
the 3 to 2 “anti” average is maintained. This 
is reported true also of the far Western area. 

Strongest pro-New Deal States are shown to be 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, in the order named. In these Dixie com- 
monwealths the pro-New Deal sentiment ranges 
from 72.53 to 67.27 per cent. 





He reiterated the 
belief that dramatized broadcasts on political 
questions would be “injurious to the American 
people.” He denied fear of political pressure, 
saying courts would put the Communications 
Commission in its place if it attempted coercion 
or retaliations against the broadcasting chains. 

From Republican quarters came continued 
protests; from Democratic spokesmen, defense 
of the radio officials’ stand. 

Thomas G. Sabin, director of the Republican 
National Committee’s radio division, said his 
division would “go ahead anyway,” using inde- 
pendent stations wherever possible, and “take the 
issue of freedom of speech to the people.” 

“The two great broadcasting companies are 
attempting to prevent the Republican party the 
freedom of the air,” declared Harrison E. Spang- 
ler, director of the Republican National Commit- 
tee’s Western Division. “Whatever may be the 
cause of their attempt to censor a political party, 
they have abandoned their function as servants 
of the people, surrendered their independence and 
joined the ‘dictators of the New Deal.’ * * * 
Through fear and intimidation under these great 
monopoliés they are denying to the American 
people free speech of the air.” 


MR. FARLEY JOINS IN 


Democratic Chairman James A. Farley 
expressed an opposite viewpoint in a radio 
address from Tuckahoe, N. Y. He was “grateful,” 
he said, “to the radio industry as a whole, because 
it has become evident that the broadcasting sys- 
tems have fully sensed their responsibility to the 
public at large and intend to give freely and im- 
partially of their facilities to both sides, so that 
listeners will be fully informed of every phase of 
the issues on which rest the outcome of Novem- 
ber’s crucial election. I congratulate these great 
broadcasting systems on their fair-mindedness 
and their freedom from domination.” 

On Tuesday Representative John W. McCor- 
mack, of Massachusetts, made a speech in the 
House rebuking what he considered unfair tac- 
tics of Chairman Fletcher in making public his 
correspondence with the radio executives, and 
denying the “unfair and vicious impfication” 
that the radio chains were being bulldozed by the 
Administration. Let Chairman Fletcher produce 
evidence to support his insinuations, he chal- 
lenged, or otherwise he “stands before the Amer- 
ican public as a prevaricator.” 

Author of the skits that stirred up the 
tempest on the ether waves is Prof. Henry Fisk 
Carlton, like President Roosevelt, an alumnus 
of Harvard. Professor Carlton also is author of 
“Great Moments in History,” a series of drama- 
tized broadcasts typical of the sort that have be- 
come popular in recent years. 

Republican observers noted that while most 
such broadcasts have had merely an entertain- 
ment or educational purpose, some recent radio 
dramatizations have had the apparent purpose 
of molding and influencing public opinion on 
questions of public interest, as for example the 
series of World Peaceways dramatic programs 
broadcast over the Columbia System with a 
commercial sponsor last Fall. 

It was also recalled that Republican efforts to 
dramatize politics over the air are not unpre- 
cedented. In the Autumn of 1928, when lines 
of radio policy had not yet been so strictly de- 
fined, a dramatized biography of Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic candidate that year, was broadcast 
as one of the closing features of the national 
political campaign. 





Gains in Growth For 


G. O. P. Candidacies 


Republicans to Answer Jackson Day 
Assaults With Lincoln Dinners 


NUMBER ‘of Republican Presidential candi- 
dacies put forth sprouts, buds and blossoms 
last week. 

Perceptibly upshooting was the Landon can- 
didacy, with first avowal of the Kansas Gover- 
nor’s White House aspirations. An authorized 
statement by Albert Ottinger, former New York 
attorney general, said he would accept the nom- 
ination. Mr. Ottinger has set about organizing 
a “Landon for President” committee in New 
York State. Charles F. Scott, G. O. P. publicity 
director in 1912 and 1932, has established Lan- 
don headquarters at Topeka. 

Minnesota was added to New York, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Illinois as States where Borah boom- 
ers will push primary contests for the Idahoan. 
Tentatively also Pennsylvania is listed as a 
Borah battleground. 

Illinois and New Hampshire organization lead- 
ers have declared for Col. Frank Knox, of Chi- 
cago. At Detroit he also invited Michigan sup- 
port, in case Senator Vandenberg of that State 
remains noncommital as to his candidacy— 
though some of the Senator’s friends were pre- 
dicting he might announce his intentions soon. 


MR. HOOVER’S FARM SPEECH 

Among Republican utterances of the week, 
former President Hoover’s farm speech in the 
heart of the farm belt, at Lincoln, Nebr., com- 
manded chief attention. The farm problem, in- 
volving happiness of 7,000,000 homes, must be 
met, Mr. Hoover said, and “we shall need to 
open our minds to further experiment in meet- 
ing it.” Instead of trying to find a balance in 
agriculture by crop curtailment, expedients 
should be adopted to find a ready farm market, 
improve soil fertility, and cut down necessity of 
importing agricultural products, the former chief 
executive declared, in an address broadcast by 
radio from the University of Nebraska coliseum, 

“Aside from its flagrant flouting of the Con- 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
SEEKER AFTER SENATE SEAT 
Mrs. Thomas D. Schall, widow of the late Senator 
who was killed recently in a motor accident, seeks 
election as her husbands’ successor in Congress. 








stitution, the New Deal method had within it 
destruction both to the farmers and to the na- 
tion,” he said. “A new program is necessary * * * 
The nation has a right to insist that it must 
be effective and it must be based upon sound 
principles. * * * 

“There should be no attempt to again impose 
New Deal ideas of controlling and regimenting 
the farmer or restricting production. He must 
be free of any restriction and control contracts. 
The farmer must be an entirely free man to use 
his own skill and judgment.” 


LINCOLN DAY DINNERS 

During the next 30 days a peppery repertoire of 
speeches by all the recognized leading Republi- 
can aspirants is scheduled, culminating with a 
heavy drumfire of G. O. P. oratory on Lincoln’s 
birthday, Feb. 12, in answer to the Jackson Day 
blasts of the Democrats. 

At least 3,000 Lincoln Day gatherings of Re- 
publicans are anticipated. “And no effort will 
be made to raise party funds by. these dinners,” 
Republican National Committee Chairman 
Fletcher said. 

For the Republican Congressional Committee, 
Representative Allen J. Treadway, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was the radio speaker last week, de- 
claring that “reckless spending” of the New Deal, 
with $2 spent for each $1 of revenue, could not 
continue without imposition of a heavy national 
tax burden on present and future generations. 

In another radio speech, Representative James 
W. Wadsworth, of New York, said the recent 
AAA judicial decision could be circumvented only 
by a constitutional amendment, which would be 
rejected, for “the people, like their forefathers, 
will by an enormous majority demonstrate they 
prefer to be masters of their government rather 
than its subjects.” 

Representative L. T. Marshall of Ohio made a 
speech asserting that every governmental de- 
partment is now “infested” with paid propagand- 
ists “whose sole job is to sell the Socialistic ac- 
tivities of this Administration to citizens under 
promise of a more abundant life.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, addressing Young Re- 
publican Clubs at Oklahoma City, said policies 
of his cousin’s Administration tend to lower 
American living standards while demagogues 
ride to power with “claptrap” slogans. 
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ABLES were turned uncermoni- 

ously during the week at the 
“cause of America’s entrance into 
the World War” hearing on Capitol 
Hill. 

When the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee recessed for a week on Jan. 
16 it was officials of the war-time 
financing House of Morgan who 
were doing most of the listening and 
some of the members of the Com- 
mittee who were on the carpet. And 
the scene had shifted from the spac- 
ious caucus room of the Senate Of- 
Sice Building to the Senate Chamber 
itself. 

Matters were precipitated when 
Chairman Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, at the close of the hearing 
session on Jan. 15 charged that the 
late President Wilson had “falsified” 
before a Senate Committee in 1919. 
At that time, the war-time President 
in answer to questions by Senators 
Borah and Johnson, told the For- 
eign Relations Committee that only 
after he arrived in Paris for the 
peace conference were the whole 
series of understandings among the 
allies for dividing the spoils dis- 
closed to him. 

Senator Nye charged that by rea- 
son of information of the “highest 
possible sources” in possession of the 
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| shadowed by Charges Involving Certain 
Acts of President Wilson 
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| to the war-time President. 








Munitions Committee, President Wil- 
son and his Secretary of State, Rob- 
ert Lansing “were fully appraised by 
Mr. Balfour of the secret treaties to 
which Great Britain had been com- 
mitted.” 


COMMITTEE CRITICIZED 

When the Senate convened on 
Jan. 16, Senator Tom Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, launched an at- 
tack on Senator Nye for his asser- 
tion of the previous day with regard 
The 
Texan observed that the Munitions 
Committee had apparently reached 
the “lowest depths” of its investiga- 
tion in “wantonly and flagrantly and 
without justification insulting the 
memory of a man who practically 
sacrificed his life in the cause of 
peace.” (Transcript of Senate de- 
bate is printed on Page 6.) 

Meanwhile, Senator Pope (Dem.), 
of Idaho, a member of the Commit- 
tee charged that other members 
were seeking to “impugn the mo- 
tives of the late President, and that 
he and another member, Senator 
Walter F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
“would take no part in such a per- 
formance.” 

Senator Nye in reply held that 
there had been no “malice” in his 
comments, but that “no man can 
read the record and ignore the fact 
that both Wilson and Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing departed from 
the facts in this matter.” He con- 
tinued, “The record clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that within a few 
days after the United States entered 
the war, they had direct knowledge 
that those secret treaties had been 
entered into.” 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED 

At the State Department, Secre- 
tary Hull affirmed his regard for 
the patriotism and honesty of the 
war-time President. 

Meanwhile, the Munitions Com- 
mittee has only $400 more with 


would join a move to block further 
funds for the Inqulry. 

During the week the Committee 
hearings have been as much con- 
cerned with documents of state as 
financial dealings with the allies 
carried on by the firm whose of- 
ficials for the second week have 
been interrogated by the Commit- 


| tee, J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. La- 
|} mont, and George Whitney. 


On the first day of the hearings 
after delving into a “Federal Re- 


| serve Board embroglio” regarding 


the use of bankers acceptances, a 


| letter from President Wilson to Col. 
| Edward M. House written nineteen 
| months before the United States en- 


tered the war, “slipped out.” The 
letter, written at a time when the 
Executive was disturbed by British 
failure to observe trade rights of the 


| United States, while Germany was 
, making peace gestures, referred to 


the President’s distrust of Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff and declared 
that Germany was seeking to make 
of the United States a “cat’s-paw” 


in opening up trade. Only one para- 
| graph dealt with the subject under 
| discussion. 


Too late the Committee 
sought to recall the letter from the 
press because of its “unfortunate 
language,” but the document was 
expunged from the Committee rec- 
ords. 

WAR RECORDS PRODUCED 


Mr. Morgan produced a copy of 
his speech jn 1915 to representatives 


| of bond houses who were to bear 


| the brunt of selling 


the Anglo- 


; French loan of $500,000,000 to the 


which to pursue its inquiry further. | 


Senator Connally at the same time 
he attacked the charges of the 
chairman, served notice that he 


American people. He told the 
group then: “It seems to me that 
a country which is starting out to 
be a world power in trade must 
learn that it must give its customers 
time, wisely, properly, when their 
credit deserves it, as a bank has to 
do, and, therefore, this is not a pro- 
Ally affair or an anti-German af- 
fair, or anything else; it is a pro- 
American affair, and that only.” 
The Committee introduced docu- 


| ments purporting to show that an 


| 
| 


American munitions firm with which 


ted States News | 








SHIFTING SCENES IN THE MUNITIONS INQUIRY 


a 





the Morgan House had arranged 
contracts for the British had subor- 
dinated American orders tc those 
from London. Mr. Morgan and Mr 
Lamont held that the concern had 
never sought to subordinate the in- 
terest of the United States to that 
of any foreign nation. 

During the discussion of nuge war 
business, Mr. Morgan refused to 
agree with Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, that war-time 
boom business creates inflation 
which “must necessarily lead to dis- 
astrous deflation.” 


| House. 


“Increased exports helped 
country and I don’t think they lead 
us into war,” Mr. Morgan told the 
Committee. 

ARCHIVES EXAMINED 

Into the record of Jan. 14 there 
were read many documents from 
State Department archives and let- 
ters from President Wilson and Col. 
President Wilson, in trying 
to protect American trade against 
German submarine warfare and a 
British blockade, was shown to have 
regarded the strained relations be- 
tween the United States and Great 


this | 


Britain as a 
crisis. In a letter to Col. House, the 
President said that he had called 
Ambassador Page from London “for 
a vacation in which it is our hope 
that he may get back a little way 
at least to the American way of 
thinking.” 

Senator Bennett C. Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri, “reader” of the session 
referred to an aiready published 
memorandum of Sir Edward Gray 
of Feb. 22, 1916, which read: 

“Colonel House told me that Presi- 
dent Wilson was ready, on hearing 


“turning-point” in the | 
' 





from France and England that the 
moment was opportune, to propose 


| that a conference should be sume 
| moned to put an end to the war. 


Should the allies accept this pro- 
posal, and should Germany refuse 
it, the United States would prob- 
ably enter the war against Ger- 
many.” 

There was also read into the 


| record an admission by Ambassador 


von Bernstorff to Secretary Lansing 
in April, 1916, that continued sub- 
marine warfare operations would 
bring America into the war. 
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Appup the savings! A Chrysler 
uses less gas than many small- 
er cars... extremely low oil 


consumption... longer life, 
less cost per mile... lower 
upkeep, less cost for repairs. 


Worlds of room. 
seats . . . beautiful appointments. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 


More power. . 


. - deep, soft 
steel bodies. 


. a much finer ride 
. . « big springs, big tires... that 
big-car feel on the road. * 

Floating Power smoothness. . . 
genuine hydraulic brakes. . . safety- 
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You'll be happier with a Chrysler. 
And you’! actually be money ahead. 
See and drive a 1936 Chrysler now! 


* 
Ask for the Ne 


* * 


w Official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Co. 
6% Time Payment Plan 


* * 


Curysier Six, $760 to $1125. De Luxe E1ont, 
$925 to $1265. AirrLow EicutT, $1345. 
A1rFLow ImpPERIAL, $1475. *All prices list 


at factory, Detroit. Special equipment extra, 
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This picture shows how the Jamestown 
Colonists exchanged tobacco for brides. 
They paid *‘120 pounds of the best 
leaf’’ for transportation of each future 
wife who came to the New World from 


England. 


And here is a picture of the modern 
auction warehouse of today where the 
same type of leaf tobacco 1s sold on the 
open market to the highest bidder. 


There is no substitute for mild, ripe tobacco to 
make a good cigarette—and there never will be 
... and that is the kind we buy for Chesterfield Cigarettes. 


In the tobacco buying season 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
buyers will be found at 75 mar- 
kets where the Bright type of 
tobacco is sold, and 46 markets 
where Burley and other types of 
tobacco are sold. 


© 1934, Leceser & Myzza Toascco Co, 


All these tobacco men are 
trained in the tobacco business, 
and are schooled in the Liggett 
& Myers tradition that only mild, 
ripe tobacco is good enough for 
Chesterfield Cigarettes. 


LicGetTt & Myers Tosacco Co, 


.. for mildness 





.. for better taste 
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After the WPA, What? 


Mayors Face Problem 


Cities and Federal Officials Tackle 
the Relief Puzzle 


THAT WILL HAPPEN to the work program 
when the WPA job creating wheels come to 
their scheduled stop along about early Summer? 
President Roosevelt has not yet submitted to 
Congress his estimates for work relief. Congress, 
however, soon will begin consideration of the ex- 
tent of the work program in the new fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 

Anticipating this move, the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors last week recommended to 
Congress that at least $2,340,000,000 be appropri- 
ated to meet the natiorial relief problem. 

It is a well known fact that the bulk of unem- 
ployment exists in the metropolitan areas 
throughout the nation. It is not so well known, 
however, just how the work program has affected 
the relief problems of these municipalities. 


THE LOCAL BURDEN 


To begin with, the mayors, headed by Mayor 
Laguardia, of New York City, pointed out that 
when the Federal Government went off the dole 
standard last December it was with the under- 
standing that the aged, the crippled, and all 
other unemployable relief clients would be turned 
back to the care of the cities, counties and States. 

In return, the Federal Government obligated 
itself through the WPA to put to work some 3,- 
500,000 employable heads of relief families. 

The fly in the ointment, according to the may- 
ors, is just this: 

When the FERA closed up shop it transferred 
to the cities and States not only some 7,000,000 
unemployable persons but also 2,000,000 persons 
who were employable and who therefore should 
have been placed on WPA rolls. This added 
burden, the mayors believe, has placed a dan- 
gerous strain on the city hall treasuries. 

The mayors came to the conclusion that these 
employables had been dropped on the city relief 
rolls by computing that “a more exact figure of 


—Underwood & Underwood. 

A MILLION MILES TO NOWHERE 
E. L. Wallace, Federal Scientist-in the Bureau of 
Standards, operates the novel device he has in- 
vented to test the wearing qualities of shoes. Boots 
mounted on “rubber feet” march on a moving belt, 
giving the same effect obtained as people walking. 











persons taken from relief rolls under the present 
relief program would be 3,200,000 since there 
were at least 300,000 enrollments already in the 
CCC camps at the time the program got under 
way and most of these were non-relief cases.” 

Further, said the mayors, “even enrollments 
from relief families in the CCC do not necessa- 
rily remove the family from relief rolls. And 
there are other persons working on various proj- 
ects (Housing, PWA, etc.) who did not come 
from relief rolls.” 

(The Administration holds that the goal of 
3,500,000 employable heads of relief families has 
been attained under the works program.) 


WHAT MAYORS PROPOSE 


What lies ahead? Having sketched their prob- 
lem, the mayors propose this program as a means 
of easing some of the strain placed on the cities 
through the liquidation of the FERA: 

“Assuming that the funds for the CCC and 
PWA included in the regular budget will be pro- 
vided, that carry-over of present funds other 
than WPA will keep some people working during 
1936-37, and that private industry will continue to 
absorb additional persons from the relief rolls— 
assuming all these, we are of the opinion that 
it is essential for the WPA to be given sufficient 
funds to provide work for at least 3 million bona 
fide employable relief cases which would take 
care of 12,000,000 men, women and children. To 
do this, approximately $2,340,000,000 is required 
if the Federal Government’s responsibility is to 
be properly and fairly met. This is a minimum 
figure of funds needed and for which Federal aid 
is required if a critical condition is to be avoided.” 


MORE JOBS AVAILABLE 

About a day after the mayors had submitted 
their report, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, who had earlier refused to comment on 
the proposal, relaxed the rule barring needy em- 
ployables from jobs if they registered after 
Nov. 1. 

Why? Official reason given was the discovery 
that statistics showed about 10 per cent of those 
assigned jobs already had found employment in 
private industry. 

Unofficially-observers credited the mayors with 
gaining almost immediate action. 
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A WAR AGAINST A GROWING INDUSTRIAL HAZARD 


INE workers and laborers in the pottery, tool grinding, glass, 
sand blasting, foundry, coal and other such industries are 
finding themselves the objects of widespread public interest as a 
result of the Congressional investigation into the causes of the 
terrific death toll recently exacted by “devil dust” in West Virginia. 











Spotlight of Congress on Death Toll of Dust 


A number of employers in the dusty trades, taking advantage of 
U. S. Public Health Service discoveries, have installed ventilat- 
ing systems, water pumping instruments and other devices, as 
shown in the right photo, to minimize the dangers of dust disease, 
chief among which is “silicosis,” as it is known medically. 


Conditions Among Workers in Dusty Trades Investigated— Silicosis Chief Amone 


LEGION of doomed American workers Is 
slowly marching to inevitable d:ath. 

Workers in the dusty trades—their lungs slowly 
filling with microscopic particles of grit—they 
are the nation’s “living dead.” 

Now Congress, spurred by a resolution of Rep- 
resentative Vita Marcantonio (Rep.), of New 
York City, is conducting an investigation into the 
hazards confronting these workers in dust clouded 
trades. The inquiry which began last week is 
being conducted by a sub-committee of the House 
Labor Committee. 

The legislative spotlight although focussed on 
workers in the coal mines of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, will probably be turned on other 
industries which annually add to the toll of 
workers who suffer with every breath of air 
they try to take before death releases them. 


The majority of dust infected workers suffer 
from silicosis. What is it? 

As defined by the American Public Health 
Association it is “a disease due to breathing 
air containing silica (SiO2), characterized 
anatomically by generalized fibrotic changes 
and the development of miliary nodulation in 
both lungs, and clinically by shortness of 
breath, decreased chest expansion, lessened ca- 
pacity for work, absence of fever, increased 
susceptibility to tuberculosis (some or all of which 
symptoms may be present, and by characteris- 
tic X-ray findings.” 


“DEVIL DUST” IN MANY TRADES 


Silicosis, according to R. R. Sayers, Surgeon, 
United States Fublic Health Service, “is believed 
to be inclusive enough to cover the disease that 
has been recognized for many years as being the 
primary cause of extensive morbidity and mor- 
tality among workers in certain trades and in- 
dustries”, However, silicosis is but one of the 
diseases that brings death to workers in indus- 
trial trades. 

The lung diseases caused by dusts is generally 
known as “pneumoconiosis”’—a disease that oc- 
curs in the pottery, foundry, sand-blasting, abra- 
sive, granite, tool and ax grinding, glass, slate, 
Silica grinding, and mining industries. 

“Devil dust” is not a recent disease. Through 
the ages man has fought a losing battle against 
it. Even the ancient Greeks recognized the symp- 
toms of silicosis in their metal diggers, And 
Agricola, a churchman of the 16th Century in 
Saxony, wrote, “Some mines are very dry, and the 
constant dusts enters the blood and lungs, pro- 
ducing the difficulty of breatheing the Greeks call 
asthma. 

“When the dust is corrosive, it ulcerates the 
lungs and produces consumption, hence it is that 
in the Carpathian Mountains there are women 
who have married seven husbands, all of whom 
this dreadful disease has brought to an early 
grave.” 


DANGER LONG RECOGNIZED 


The nation may be shocked into action by the 
Congress investigation. But scientists of the Pub- 
lis Health Service have been aware of the terrific 
toll of dust diseases for almost a generation. And 
for years Uncle Sam’s sanitary engineers have 
struggled with the problem of eliminating this 
hazard from the industries. 

As far back as 1910, Dr. Sayers recalls, a na- 
tional conference was held in Chicago, caliing 
the nation’s attention to the situation prevailing 
in some of the lead and zinc mines of Missouri 
and in the deep mines of Utah and Nevada. 

In 1914 Dr. A. J. Lanza of the Health Service 
found that 433 miners of 720 examined in the 
Joplin (Mo.) district had silicosis. He also found 
that 432 of 1,018 examined in Butte, Montana, 
were so affected. And in 1929 a Public Health 





Hazards Encountered 


Service study of granite workers in Vermont re- + 
+ vealed the universal occurrence of silicosis among 


the workers. 

In that same year an examination made in 
New York City of 208 men exposed to rock dust 
in subway or tunnel construction showed silicosis 
to be present in 118, or 57 per cent. 

The Congressional committee will also seek to 
investigate silicosis deaths in the country’s coal 
fields. However, the ground has already been 
carefully covered by specialistsgof the Public 
Health Service in a survey ma@@ recently in 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields ‘at the request of 
State authorities. 

The investigators’ preliminary report is but 
one more example of the seriousness of dust as 
an industrial hazard. The prevalence of anth- 
raco-silicosis (miners’ asthma) among 2,711 men 
examined was found to be 23 per cent. Over 
them all hung the visible mark of death. X-rays 
proved it. The dust carried into the lungs 
blended together. Hard areas formed. Many of 
the men’s lungs resembled over-sized black rub- 
ber heels. The working space of the lungs be- 
came smaller as the disease took on greater hold. 

J. J. Bloomfield and J. M. Dallavalle, sanitary 
engineers of the United States Public Health 
Service, are two of the unsung pioneers of in- 
dustrial dust control. Step by step they have 
examined the dusty trades. If it were possible 
for industry to follow their recommendations to 
the last degree, silicosis, absestosis, or any of 
the other dust diseases would probably be 
sharply curtailed. 


EMPHASIS ON PREVENTION 


Many of the industries already have taken 
steps toward combating dust on modern scientific 
lines. As Dr. Sayers points out workers will be 
protected only: (1) if no dust is formed, (2) if, 
when formed, the dust is prevented from getting 
into the air, (3) if once in the air the dust is 
removed from the air, and (4) if the dusty air 
is replaced by clean air. 

How does this work out? 

In the mining industry, according to Dr. Sayers, 
“wet methods have been used to prevent the 
dust from getting into the air to be breathed, 
as wet drilling, wetting the working face and the 
rock ore before shoveling. This method has ma- 
terially reduced the number of cases of silicosis 
produced.” 

However, he found that in the grinding in- 
dustry, wet methods were found less efficient 
than dry exhaust methods. They were not suf- 
ficient to keep the air entirely free from dust. 








Bloomfield and Dallavalle have shown that wet 
methods are not positive methods of control for 
in a study of wet grinding in a Connecticut ax 
factory an abnormally high death rate from tu- 
berculosis was revealed presumably “brought on 
by dust exposure.” The data secured shows: 

Tuberculosis death rate (male) State of Con- 
necticut, 1.7 per 1,000. 

Tuberculosis death rate (grinders) ax factory 
employees, 19.0 per 1,000. 

Although the emphasis in all health surveys is 
placed in prevention—compensation still occu- 
pies the major role. 


FOREIGN LAWS MORE ADVANCED 


A study made by the American Public Health 
Association revealed that in contradistinction to 
the practice in America, foreign laws for the 
compensation of dust diseases of the lungs pro- 
vide for careful medical control. 

“This feature is present in all the schemes and 
acts of the Britiish Empire. Some of the con- 
tinental European compensation laws, such as 
that of Germany, obtain such control because 
they are a part of the whole social insurance 
system.” 

In the United States, claims instituted by 
workers claiming damages because of silicosis 
and other dust diseases have shown a striking 
increase in recent years. 

The civil courts have thrown scores of these 
cases out because some States’ rules will not per- 
mit the filing of claims more than one year after 
the worker has left the company’s employ. Few 
of the States’ workmen’s compensation laws take 
notice of silicosis and other dust diseases. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that Health Service officials recognize that it may 
be difficult even for physicians, “especially those 
inexperienced in pneumonoconiosis, to diagnose 
Silicosis in the early stages, when the person af- 
fected has few, if any, symptoms of the disease.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the investi- 
gation on Capitol Hill—health authorities of the 
Government maintain that measures to reduce 
the dust at the source are, in reality, the most 
important factor in the control of the disease. 

If they are not taken, they say, “claims will be- 
come increasingly frequent as early stage cases 
progress to stages of disablement.” Without pre- 
ventive measures, “medical and engineering in 
nature”, they firmly believe “financial relief must 
be regarded as a palliative only.” 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE MINE TUNNEL DEATHS 
HILLIPA ALLEN (left), a social worker "testifies before a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Labor on the deaths of several hundred West Virginia miners 


alleged to have been caused by silicosis. 


Listening to Miss Allen are (left to right): 


Representatives Glenn Griswold, chairman, Vito Marcantonio, and Jennings Randolph. 














A Defense of Paroles 
As Crime Deterrent 


Few ‘Repeaters’ Among Convicts 
Released Under Supervision 


6¢\\/ HENEVER the logical time arrives for the 

release of the prisoner, it is infinitely bet- 
ter and more consistent with the proper protec- 
tion of our communities that he be released 
under parole supervision rather than turned 
loose, as must be the case when he has com- 
pletely served the whole of the allotted sen- 
tence.” 

That defense of the principle of parole in the 
treatment of criminals sentenced to prison, is 
made by Sanford Bates, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

There was a time when society made negligible 
efforts to assimilate individuals who had been 
convicted of crime. They were kept in prison 
until the end of their terms and then turned 
loose without further governmental guidance. 

Mr. Bates declares that today the problem 
of the discharged prisoner has become less se- 
rious through the intelligent use of the parole 
as an integral and necessary part of the penal 
system. 


GOOD PAROLE WORK 

Three fundamentals for good parole work have 
been outlined by the Federal Board of Parole: 

1—There must be a thorough knowledge of 
all the facts of each .case. 

2.—Each case must be decided on the facts 
alone. 

3.—Every parole must be followed by an ef- 
fective plan for supervision and assistance in 
the obtaining and maintenance of employment 
by the parolee. 

“A prisoner kept too long in a penal! institu- 
tion,” declares Mr. Bates, “and turned out with 
no control or supervision is more dangerous than 
the man who makes the natural transition from 
institutional control to the limited restriction 
of good parole supervision.” 

But he points out that there may be a small 
percentage of criminals who. cannot be made 
law-abiding and who should be kept in prison 
indefinitely. 

For most prisoners the parole offers an oppor- 
tunity for them to bridge the gap between the 
abnormal restraint of a prison and the freedom 
of the community. 

The parole is described as giving the prison au- 
thorities an opportunity to time a man’s release 
so that he may go out at a favorable time when 
the community is prepared to give him a chance 
for rehabilitation. 


FUTURE OF THE CONVICT 

What has been the future of the men placed 
on parole? 

Statistics of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion show that only a small percentage of those 
on parole are arrested for law violation. 

In the first three months of 1935 only 5.9 of 1 
per cent of the 90,504 persons arrested in this 
country for various crimes were persons on 
parole. 

A study by the Census Bureau which covered 
1931 showed that only about 7 per cent of 35,327 
persons on parole during the year were law viola- 
tors. 

Critics of the parole system contend that it en- 
ables prisoners to “get by” with light sentences. 

This is answered by Mr. Bates: 

“No fear need be had that in the general run 
of parole cases adequate sentences will not be 
served. Foreign observers repeatedly have noted 
that American sentences are the longest in the 
world. While still falling far short of serving 
the maximum time, the prisoners who are re- 
leased on parole, have on the average served 
a longer time in the institution than those on a 
definite sentence fixed by the court.” 
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COMMON UPPER NAVAL LIMIT.—Refers to 
suggestion by Japanese at Naval Conference that 
powers set a point—‘common upper limit”—be- 
yond Which they would not go in naval arma- 
ment. This would give Japan opportunity to 
have fleet as large as that of United States or 
Great Britain, whereas present naval treaties 
limit her sea strength to approximately three- 
fifths that of each. Because of Japan’s insist- 
ence on point, and American and British oppo- 
sition, Oriental nation has withdrawn from Con- 
ference. 


i 


IMPOUNDED TAXES.—Tax payments taken 
into custody by a court peiding decision as to 
legality of tax. Should tax be judged invalid, 
taxpayers would regain their money which they 
might not do if they had paid it into govern- 
ment treasury. A feature of the suit of Louisi- 
ana rice millers, who succeeded in having the 
Supreme Court invalidate the Federal processing 
taxes. 

* * * 

SOIL CONSERVATION.—Basis of suggested 
plan of Administration designed to avoid illegal- 
ity of present AAA measures. Provides that 
farmers be paid a rental for lands left fallow, 
thus promoting fertility and at the same time 
avoiding the production of surpluses in crops 
for market. 
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+ STATES: 


Now is the time when governors, 

like Presidents, find occasion to 
wield a stout blue pencil—and for 
the same reason. The State chiefs 
have been looking over columns of 
figures representing the budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 

Some fruits of this blue pencil 
pruning were shown the public dur- 
ing the week. Governor Lehman of 
New York, Governor Hoffman of 
New Jersey, and Governor Green of 
Rhode Island, each presented his 
respective legislature recommenda- 
tions for outgo and estimates for in- 
come for the various State depart- 
ments during the coming fiscal year. 

How do these “miniature” budgets 
stack up beside their Federal proto- 
type? New York with around one- 
tenth of the Union’s population 
has a budget one-twentieth the size 
of that worked out at Washington. 
New Jersey, with approximately one- 
thirtieth of the nation’s population, 
has a budget about equal to 1 per 
cent of the national budget. Rhode 
Island, with one-half of 1 per cent of 
America’s citizens, has a budget one- 
fifth of 1 per cent as large as that 
for the entire nation. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Governor Lehman, in presenting to 
the New York legislative body ex- 
penditures of $308,667,248 for the 
coming fiscal year, predicted that 
the State’s deficit of $97,000,000 
would be wiped out by June 30, 1937. 

Governor Hoffman recommended 
$30,361,391 for “regular” expend- 
itures, or a figure one-tenth below 
appropriations for the current year. 

he New Jersey executive did not 
cover into this budget $32,054,331 for 
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Three Legislatures View Outgo and Revenue Estimates 
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GOVERNORS AND THEIR 


of ‘Miniature’ Financial Statements 


relief costs. In addition, a separate 
tentative budget of $36,535,745 was 
set up by Mr. Hoffman for the State 
Highway Department. 

Governor Green announced a bud- 
get for $12,616,808 in expenditures 
for Rhode Island without figuring in 
possible relief costs, leaving an an- 
ticipated surplus of $58,102. If the 
Icgislature keeps within the execu- 


tive’s recommendations it will be 
the third consecutive year that the 
nation’s smallest and most densely 


populated State has balanced its 
budget. (Governor Green antici- 
pates that $140,887 will be left over 
after all expenses for the current 
year ending June 30 are met.) 


POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 


The New York legislature has the 
power under the State Constitution 
to reduce or strike out items in the 
budget recommended by the gov- 
ernor. If new items are to be added, 
except for appropriations for the 
legislative or judiciary, they must 
be stated separately and distinctly 
from the governor’s recommenda- 
tions. When an_ appropriation 
measure passes both houses it be- 
comes a law without any further 
action by the governor except in 
cases where additions have been 
made to his original suggestions. 

The budget message of the New 
Jersey executive is in the nature of 
a recommendation to the legislature 
which may raise, lower or strike out 
items. After an appropriation bill 
goes through both branches of the 
legislature it goes to the governor 
for his approval or veto. 

In Rhode Island the same proced- 
ure as that in New Jersey, and in- 
cidentally also in Washington, is 
followed, with the executive making 
the recommendations, the legisla- 
ture doing as it pleases in regard to 
them, and the executive signing or 
vetoing the resulting measures. 

When Governor Lehman presented 
his budget, the first time since 1931 
that it has gone over $300,000,000, 
he asked that no new taxes be en- 
acted but that existing ones be 
continued in order to wipe out the 
deficit at the end of the next fiscal 
year. He qualified his predictions 
about balancing the budget with a 
warning that “it should be clearly 
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understood, however, that an abrupt 
halt in the upward swing, followed 
by a recession in business activity, 
may easily upset the calculations.” 


REASONS FOR INCREASE 


The Governor’s budget recom- 
mendations are considerably over 
the general fund appropriations for 
the current fiscal year, caused 
mainly by increase in State aid to 
educational and social welfare, a 
mandatory increase in the debt 
service, an increase in the amount 
necessary for the care of State 
wards, and an increase for the es- 
tablishment of the eight-hour day 
for employes in State institutions. 
If funds for these four items are 
not counted, general fund appro- 


| priations for the coming year would 


be $1,393,150 under those for the 


| current year. 


The emergency taxes which the 
Governor asked to have reenacted 
1 per cent special income 
tax, special 25 per cent increase in 
inheritance and estate taxes, 4 per 


cent tax on net income of all unin- 
corporated businesses, professions 
excluded, in excess of $5,000. a 
special stock transfer tax, a special 
franchise tax on business corpora- 
tions, and two emergency gasoline 
taxes. 

A sum of $10,000,000 was recom- 
mended by the New York Governor 
for relief purposes. 

NEW JERSEY ‘BUDGETS’ 

Governor Hoffman before present- 
ing his budget recommendations to 
the New Jersey legislature for the 
general department (except high- 
way) and institutional accounts, 
Slashed $5,368,969 from the recom- 
mendations of the spending divis- 
ions. The 1935 legislature had pro- 


| vided appropriations of $34,048,865 


for the current fiscal year, or $3,- 
387,774 more than Mr. Hoffman has 
just recommended for next year. 
The Governor did not make any 
recommendations for new taxes. 
In addition to not covering 
highway department budget, 


the 
the 


| from Washington. 
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budget does not include emergency 
relief costs, which are estimated at 
around $32,054,331 for 1936, includ- 
ing a deficit of $1,634,000 from last 
year. The executive asked the law- 
makers to devote themselves to a 
long-time policy of financing relief. 
ee? 

TRAINING NATION’S POLICE 
TRACKING down a desperate gun- 

man or solving the “perfect” 
crime, the mhost outstanding achieve- 
ment in the police field last year? 
No, say the blue-coats themselves, 
speaking through the Police Chiefs 
News Letter of the International 
Association of those officials 

The most cutstanding achieve- 
ment was the expansion of the pro- 
gram for training police for their 
jobs. And the most significant of 
the training courses established for 
this purpose, in the opinion of the 
chiefs, is the National Police Train- 
ing School of the Federal Bureau 
of investigation at Washington. The 
first session of the school graduated 
25 State, county, and municipal 
police officials, whiie the second ses- 
sion opened with new enrollees on 
Jan. 6. 

A number of States took the cue 
Police officials 





and State leagues or muncipalities 
inaugurated new training courses in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. The 
Pennsylvania State Police School 
was thrown open to county and mu- 
nicipal police officers. Short courses 





were carried in New York, Vire- 
ginia, Kansas, Northwestern and 
Ohio State Universities, Hobart Col- 
lege and other institutions. 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
FOR 1936 


New Power --- New Economy --» New Dependability 





NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
“straight line” stops 





FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 
with clear-vision 
instrument panel 


operating costs to a new record low. 


unmatched combination of power and economy. The rear ale is a 
Full-Floating Rear Axle of maximum ruggedness and reliability. 
And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed De Luxe Cab with clear-vision 
instrument panel—combining every advantage of comfort and 
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OU are looking at the most powerful truck in all Chevrolet 
history . . . and the most economical truck for all-round duty 
. « - Chevrolet for 1936! 
Chevrolet has made three major improvements in these new 1936 
Chevrolet trucks: (1) It has increased power. (2) It has reduced 


truck design and construction in every important part and feature. 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet trucks are New Per- 
fected Hydraulic Brakes—the safest ever developed. The engine is 
Chevrolet’s High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine—giving an 


convenience for the driver. 


The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a truck for every delivery 
and haulage need . . . and each is a real truck with full-strength 
truck-units throughout. 


Buy one or as many as you need, and up will go power and down 


will come costs on your delivery or haulage jobs. 


And (3) it has modernized 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased 
torque, greater economy in gas and oil 





FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bearings 


exclusive to Chevrolet 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


The lowest financing cost in G.M.A.C. history. Compare Cisvrolet’s low 


delivered prices. 
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How Press Views 
Farm Tax Refunds 


MOST COMMENTATORS FAVOR 
COURT’S VERDICT—CRITICAL 
OF NEW SOIL PROGRAM 











Supreme Court ruling that AAA proc- 
essing taxes, impounded pending the de- 
cision, must be returned to processors, is 
viewed by 86 per cent of commenting 
newspapers as the best way out though in 
practical application not equitable. Con- 
sumers, it is pointed out, gain no benefit 
and it is uncertain whether the Govern- 
ment may be sued for money already 
spent. But the other 14 per cent hail the 
ruling as an unqualified benefit. Admin- 
istration’s substitute farm relief plan 
based on soil conservation is viewed un- 
favorably by 65 per cent of commenting 
newspapers and favorably by 35 per cent. 


NVALIDATION of the AAA excited wide com- 

ment in the newspapers of the country espe- 
cially in two phases: the refund of the taxes 
collected and the framing of a new farm policy. 

The decision on the processing tax, according 
to the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “ap- 
plied only to the $200,000,000 in taxes held by 
the courts. It is significant that although the 
decision regarding the unconstitutionality of the 
processing taxes was supported by only six of the 
nine justices yesterday’s ruling was unanimous.” 


THE CONSUMER PAYS 

Discussing the possibility that taxes other than 
those impounded may be collected from the Gov- 
ernment, the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) 
comments: 

“The more complicated question as to whether 
$1,000,000,000 in taxes already paid must likewise 
be returned is left undecided. The court did not 
rule on that point and was not required to do so. 
Eventually, of course, it will be decided, though 
it may be months or even years before the legal 
debris left by the collapse of AAA will be cleared 
away. 

“If the paid taxes are also returned, processors 
who have already passed them on to the con- 
sumer will receive a tidy windfall, from which, 
of course, they will have to deduct tidy legal 
fees. 

“And the general public will have the grim 
satisfaction of knowing that it will foot the bill 
for farmers’ benefit payments a second time. 

“As ultimate consumer, the public has already, 
in a great majority of cases, paid the processing 
taxes. If $1,200,000,000 must be returned to pro- 
cessors, the public will have to make up the 
deficit through some other form of taxation.” 

“Out at the end of the line,” according to the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.), is the consumer. 
Unless he was a large buyer, as for a hotel or 
public institution, he has no way of proving what 
process taxed goods he bought or what the tax 
was on particular items. He had no privilege to 
pay in the escrow, and he has no means to make 
a provable claim. 

“The fight for the taxes is among retailers, 
jobbers, processors, and perhaps firms selling 
the taxed products to processors. 

“The court went no farther than the cause 
before it, which covered only one phase of the 
problem. But its decision does show how Con- 
gress created confusion, excited contention’ and 
completely overlooked the real loser—the con- 
sumer.” 

“These payments,” as viewed by the Canton 
(O.) Repository (Ind.), “will be restored to the 
processors. There is, unfortunately, no way to 
restore them to their original source, the per- 
sons from whom they were collected indirectly 
by the processors. * * * The money has been dis- 
tributed in the form of farm benefits; the Gov- 
ernment has no recourse to repossess it. 

“The palpable unfairness of laws which entail 
the collection of money that cannot be returned 
to its source if the laws become invalid will be 
widely remarked. The courage and independ- 
ence of certain Federal judges are responsible 
for the ability of a few processors to regain funds 
which the Government never had a legal right 
to demand.” 


FIGHT TO RETAIN SUBSIDY 


The substitute farm program arouses nation- 
wide debate, and the chief questions involved 
are summarized by the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune (Dem.) in the statement: 

“With unanimous adoption of a_ substitute 
program, the farm conferees delegated the task 
of pressing it to enactment to the organized farm 
groups themselves. Until their substitute meas- 
ure is completed and published in full, discussion 
of its constitutionality in the light of the AAA 
decision may wisely be postponed. 

“The significant fact presented thus far is the 
practically solid front of the nation’s farm or- 
ganizations for the continuance of national aid 
to agriculture along lines paralleling the AAA 
as closely as the Supreme Court ruling will per- 
mit. 

“This action foreshadows a struggle in the 
present Congress session that conceivably may 
Shape the paramount issue in the coming na- 
tional compaign.” 


“SOIL CONSERVATION” 


“The objectives of the old AAA,” according to 
the Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “are to be sought 
under different phraseology and by a shift in 
emphasis and declared purpose. It is signifi- 




















st Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
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cant that the agricultural administrators are 
talking of taking enough land out of cultivation 
for ‘soil conservation’ to complete the reduc- 
tion program outlined for the 1936 benefit con- 
tracts. 

“The difference between this program and the 
unconstitutional AAA is that between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. Whether the letter of the 
law, as defined by the Supreme Court, would be 
violated by this plan we are not in a position to 
say—the Administration apparently believes it 
is in safe territory.” 


EFFECT ON COTTON 


“If the Administration at Washington secures 
enactment of a substitute AAA proposal, that 
will have its effects on the situation,” says the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. “However, it is en- 
tirely likely that such legislation can not be 
completed before the cotton planting season is 
well under way. 

“Possibly the proposed new legislation will con- 
trol the situation for next year and succeeding 
years, but the story for this year doubtless will 
be told by forces already at work, * * * The 
future rests with new legislation. Fortunately, 
there will be more than a year to evolve it and 
get it into effect, so far as the cotton South is 
concerned.” 


+ 





Most Editors Deny 
Loans Caused War 


COMMENTATORS, ' THREE TO ONE 
FIND SUBMARINE MENACE 
THE ACTIVATING CAUSE 











Testimony before Senate Munitions 
Committee anent bankers’ loans and 
credits to belligerents prior to American 
entry into World War excited wide com- 
ment in the press. Conclusions of com- 
menting newspapers, in all sections of the 
country, may be thus divided: That the 
nation was forced into war to protect such 
loans, 24 per cent; that war was demanded 
by public sentiment because of German 
submarine campaign, 76 per cent. 





7HILE the press rejects by a large majority the 
assumed purpose of Senatcr shel to show 
-a’s part 


that bankers were responsible for Ame! 
in the World War, there is a still aeeater ms ig | 
in favor of stricter neutrality for the future. 

small minority of the newspapers holds the fle 
sentiment would make it impossible for the coun- 


try to keep out of future wars of a major 
character. 

“To those who fought in the war it was under- 
stood that we went into the conflict of our own 
accord”, declares the Scranton (Pa.) Times 


(Dem.), while the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) says the 
committee seeks “to distort plain business deal- 
ings in 1914—dealings which seem to have been 
conducted with unusual scrupulousness.” 


IF ANOTHER WAR COMES 

“Our Government felt that it had something 
at stake when Germany declared unrestricted 
submarine warfare,” avers the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Rep.), and the New York Sun (ind.) 
feels that “no banker or munitions maker would 
have been able to get America into the war be- 
fore that.” 

“It is by no means certain,” argues the Buf- 
falo Evening News (Rep.), “that in the event of 
another World War we could manage to stay out, 
but it is plain that the attempt will be made to 
avoid entanglements.” 

Taking a position in support of the commitee, 
the Sacramento Bee (Dem.) voices the judgment 
that “when the loans began, this country 
was committed to the cause of the Allies.” 





| 



































No Banker Drove Us 


| Cartoonist Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle | 





| Public Interest in the Air 


From the Wall St. Journal (Ind.): 
NE cannot help wondering whether our 
method of regulated private broadcasting 
does not need something other than a tremend- 
ously powerful regulating autho.ity with noth- 
ing more than “public interest, convenience and 
necessity” to guide it in allotting the handful of 
air channels among its citizens, to protect both 
public and individual rights. It should be pos- 
sible either to clarify the “public interest, etc.”, 
phrase so as to enable us to know what it really 
does mean, or to place upon the Commission 
rather than the licensee the onus of proof in 
court review that it has not acted arbitrarily, 


x *k x 


From the Washington Post (Rep.): 

ENRY P, FLETCHER misses his cue in re- 

sponding to the refusal of both major radio 
broadcasting companies to sell the Republican 
National Committee time for a series of skits 
dramatizing the issues of the coming Presidential 
campaign. Instead of meeting the well-reasoned 
arguments of the radio executives with the.un- 
proven cry of “unwarranted censorship,” Mr. 
Fletcher might have made a telling point by 
taking up their inconsistency in explaining that 
“appeals to the electorate should be intellectual 
and not based on emotion, passion or prejudice.” 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected Should Court Be Curbed? and disunion when Coolidge declared that page of David Lawrence. I think 
on the basis of maximum interest to Sir:—Apropos of the latest antic of that Big Business must thrive? Big busi- it’s often been shameful. 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- oyr “nine old men.” * * * our Federal ness were the only people who got the Milville, N. J. DR. F. V. WARE. 
lished because of limited space. Com- Gonstitution and its interpretative body emoluments of government while Hard- x * * 


munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Jackson and Roosevelt 

Sir:—The listener to the President's 
Jackson Day address was impressed 
with his avowal that his party would 
give the facts that the American people 
must have to guide their political think- 
ing safely. He intimated that his is 
the only party honest enough to do 
that. Surprisingly, one of the conspicu- 
ous features of the address was the 
lack of facts. * * * 

There were many nobly and highly 
gifted men who opposed Andrew Jack- 
son and many of his policies. The mo- 
tives of these men should no more be 
impugned than those of Jackson and his 
followers. 

What is more futile and silly than 
rodomontade? The President made a 
demigod of Jackson and then hinted 
that there is now an Andrew Jackson 
in the Presidential chair. The Presi- 
dent assured us that he is the President 


of all the people. Why, then, did he 
overstrain in his diatribes against 
those of us who do not accept his 


views wholly? Is this not a govern- 
ment of fair and honest discussion? 

A defect biographers note in Jack- 
son's character is that he could not 
brook opposition on any ground. He 
would rule or ruin. Is it this kind of 
Jackson we now have in the Presi- 
dential chair? C. E. BELL, 
Madelia, Minn. 

x~* * * 


“Committee of One” Reports 
Sir:—Your “State of Disunion” is a 
masterpiece. * * * The President said 
in his Jackson Day address for each 
person to be a committee of one to look 
into the fundamentals of government. 
I have done just this, and here’s what I 
decide: To junk the New Dealers, and 
this includes changing Presidents for 
one who will uphold the Constitution 
and respect his oath. 
Boston, Ga. —o W. SMITH. 
x * 


Supreme Court vs. ‘hen Deal 

Sir:—Thank God again for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Rather the findings of this Court to 
control the future of this great country 
than a continuance of the crack-pot leg- 
islation of the rubber stamps in Wash- 
ington. 

The autocrat in the White House 
preaches class hatred to further his 
silly ambition toward dictatorship. He'll 
fail miserably. He will be replaced by 
a true American citizen with common 
sense, who will steer the Ship of State 
into a haven of safety. 

Mansfield, Ohio. R. H. SOTHERLAND. 


have represented, through the years, a 
hazard too high for the poor man to 


hop over. What are we going to do 
about it? EDWARD O'FALLON, JR. 
Louisville, Ky. 


+ 2 ¢@ 


Fears Loss of Safeguard 

Sir:—Thefe are still Americans who 
will stand by the Constitution of 
America and the Supreme Court. If 
the Supreme Court is done away with 
we should change the title of ‘“Presi- 
dent of the United States” to the “King 
of America.” 

JESSIE STIRLING MURLEY. 
Baltimore, Md. 
x * & 


Applauds AAA Decision 
Sir:—The Supreme Court's decision 
on the AAA is fine. The Roosevelt 
Administration should know now that 
the Constitution really has a meaning. 
Cortland, N. Y. L. E. CORSER. 
x & & 


The President’s Message 

Sir:—We listened to Mr. Roosevelt's 
talk over the radio last Friday evening 
with respect for the first 20 minutes, 
and after that we felt that our be- 
loved President was dropping to an un- 
heard of low level. We haven't gotten 
over that feeling. Your back page 
editorial on Jan. 6, “The State of Dis- 
union” put our thoughts into words. 

If the radio audience is as dumb as 
the politicians of the New Deal think 
it is, we deserve all the mismanage- 
ment in government that we have had. 
However, I believe that the ordinary 
citizen's ability to understand has been 
greatly underestimated. 

Although I am an old-line Southern 
Democrat, I do sort of like the Constitu- 
tion, and in all sincerity I thank God for 
the Supreme Court. DAN REID. 
Oakland, N. C. 

¢ & @ 


“Seeds of Hatred” 

Sir:—All I could see in the President’s 
message was seeds of hatred. * * * “The 
State of Disunion” should be read by 
every American. Thank you for that 
true American article. 

Lebanon, N. H. WALLACE M. PATCH. 


x«* ek 


Liked the Message 

Sir:—Regarding your editorial, “The 
State of Disunion,” why it is class hatred 
when a President tries to do something 
for working people and farmers? Should 
a President serve only big business? Who 
is most important to this Union, the 
working people or Mellon and J. P. Mor- 
gan, etc.? 

Why did you not print class hatred 


ing, Coolidge and Hoover were President. 
Dillsburg, Pa. THOMAS G. COOKE, 
e-<s- a 


A “Soap Box Speech”? 

Sir:—I listened in to the President's 
address to Congress. As a stump political 
speech, it was cheap, and one could al- 
most vision the soap box. * * * 

The American people are not inter- 
ested in the President’s personal peeves, 
but hoped to hear something of what he 
intended to do to relieve the appalling 
Situation of the still 10 millions of un- 
employed and 20 millions on relief after 
nearly three years of his Administration. 
They waited in vain. 

What a pity that the President could 
not have read “An Era of Good Feel- 
ing” in the Dec. 30 issue of your ex- 
cellent paper. F. GRAHAM TOLLIT. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

2s 2 @ 


Tired of Generalities 

Sir:—Who are the “selfish few” with 
“entrenched greed” that Mr. Roosevelt is 
everlastingiy whacking at. If there 
are such fellows, why not name them, 
and give a “clearance” to the rest? It 
would be to the point to know who these 
“destroyers of happiness and traitors to 
humanity” are. Really I mean this. I 
am reasonably intelligent, but I do not 

know whom he is driving at. 
REV. OLIVER D. BALTZLY. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
se = @ 


Duty of More Fortunate 

Sir:—Regarding the President stirring 
up class hatred * * * it has been there 
always. * * * I feel that the President 
know that one can’t average ability and 
brains, but he feels that it is the duty 
of the favored ones, the ones blessed 
with greater ability and brains, to help 
rather than exploit the less fortunate. 

And experience shows us that unless 
forced to help, the more fortunate ones 
will not be their brothers’ keepers, * * * 
Big business, with a few exceptions, has 
never made any real effort to conciliate 
the less fortunate. C. W. FELTON. 
Pine, Colo. 

xk 


Agrees With Editorial 
Sir—Your editorial of Jan. 6, “The 
State of Disunion” is the best I have 
ever read in any newspaper, barring 
none. I am in perfect accord with your 
views. C. A. HIASSEN. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Py 
2 @ 


“Greatest President Ever” 
Sir:—We have the greatest President 
ever in Roosevelt, though it did not vote 
for him. * * * But I cannot stand the 
attacks on the President appearing on 


Off the Bandwagon 


Sir:—I have read your article, “The 
State of Disunion,” and many others. 
You can tell it—right. I voted for 


Mr. Roosevelt but have been slipping. 
Now I have fallen off. 
M. BERNADETTE JENTGEN. 
Northville, Mich. 
x * * 


Liberals Not Disappointed 

Sir:—I for one do not agree with your 
contention that the liberals will be dis- 
appointed in Roosevelt. In addition to 
the TVA his banking reforms have their 
teeth in a fundamental problem. * * * 
You do not seem to realize that busi- 
ness is completely anti-social. * * * The 
great social body must be in harmony 
and business through interest and 
profits drains all the money from the 
bottom of the social mass and puts it in 
a reservoir where it can be seen and not 
used. DR. HUGO M. KRESTER. 
Los Angeles, Cailf. 

s FF @ 


Giving People the Facts’ 

Sir:—Citizens are becoming more and 
more confused with governmental fi- 
nances. What is spent seems to bear 
no relation to our ability to pay. The 
whole set-up seems entirely at variance 
with good monetary practice and is 
therefore difficult to comprehend. * * * 

It has been my expectation, ever 
since Mr. Roosevelt began to spend, that 
the voters would awake to the dangers 
inherent in his policies and squelch him. 
I think the reason they do not is that 
they have become completely lost in the 
maze of figures, activities and fallacies 
of the New Deal. * * * 

It is my distinct belief that The 
United States News can continue to en- 
lighten the people in a greater measure 
than any newspaper as it gives a more 
detailed view of what is happening. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WALTER H. KELLY. 

xx«* rk 


For the New Deal 

Sir:—It seems to me that everyone 
who is not for the New Deal has ex- 
ceedingly short memories of those dark 
days, the frightful nightmare from 1929 
into 1933. * * * 

I have seen no proposal of anyone of- 
fering a better plan or better plans as 
substitutes. Anyone can criticize, but 
one with a responsible proposition to do 
the job better is another story. The Sav- 
ior was criticized, but no one offered to 
do what He proposed to do, or anything 
better. 

I am for the New Deal and for a 
Square deal by the American people to- 
ward the national Administration. 
Lexington, Ky. B. D. BERRY. 
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Editorial Majority 
Criticizes Bonus 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF EDITORS AGAINST 
PAYMENTS TO VETERANS; FIFTH 
APPROVES COMPENSATION 











Passage of bonus bill in Congress is 
expected by nearly all commenting news- 
papers which, however, divide thus on its 
merits: Declaring such legislation inde- 
fensible, 80 per cent; declaring that in 
view of the Government’s spending policy, 
the bonus should be granted, 20 per cent. 


HE large press majority against the veterans 
bonus maintains that it is favored by polit- 
ical pressure from a small part of the public. 
It is argued by the opposition that in any form 
it creates a dangerous addition to the public 
debt. 

“The President has declared that this legisla- 
tion is not in accord with the financial policy of 
the Government,” says the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“put will he again dare to veto the bill?” The 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.) gives warning 
that the next move will be for veterans’ pensions, 

“It is regrettable,” argues the Portsmouth (O.) 
Times (Ind.), “that organized veterans, who 
have given proof of their willingness to defend 
their country against an external enemy, should 
have been so careless in defending it against its 
most threatening internal enemy, government by 
minority pressure.” 

“One can be glad,” declares the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail, in its discussion of the 
bonus prospects, “that the founding fathers did 
not give to Congress full and final authority over 
the nation.” 

“We have too many legislators and too many 
people who want to dance without paying the 











Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times Union 


‘The Music Goes Round and Round’ 








fiddler,” the Louisville Herald-Post 
(Ind.). 

Among the defenders of the baby bond issue 
to the veterans is the Watertown (N. Y.) Times 
(Ind.), which says: “This plan provides a method 
of lightening the tremendous burden, because 


fewer veterans would ask immediate payment.” 


ONE TART COMPARISON 


The Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent (Ind.) 
states: “Frankly, giving the bonus to veterans is 
a much more decent project than trying to buy 
the Maine election by pouring millions of public 
funds into the impossible Quaddy project.” 


asserts 





Quips in the News 


Better Kind of Boom 
All we can honestly say about that “coming 
American boom” is that we hope it doesn’t turn 
out to be of the “faw-down-and-go” variety.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 
2 ee & 
How Times Do Change 
One Roosevelt wrote a book called “Winning 
the West.” The Republicans are willing to help 
another Roosevelt gather plenty of material for 
one about losing it—Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 
* *« * 
Where Italy Can Get Land 
If the land-hungry Italians would only forget 
Ethiopia and get in touch with the AAA, which 
has any amount of idle land on its hands, some 
arrangement favorable to all parties might be 
made.—New York Times. 
=e & 
Where Hog Control Is Needed 
It is reported that hog production has in- 
creased in all parts of the United States. This 
is especially notable on paved highways.—In- 
dianapolis News. 
x * * 
When All Becomes Rosy 
There are evidently many optimists who are 
looking forward to the day when all the employ- 
ables will be on Government pay rolls and the 
rest enjoying a substantial pension.—Lowell 
(Mass.) Evening Leader. 
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+ FARM: OLD PLANS IN A NE 


Lone memories and insight of two 
Washington newspaper men are 
helping President Roosevelt and his 
aides out of a farm relief dilemma 
that had them badly worried. 

As the past week wore on the 
President became aware of growing 
difficulties surrounding early enact- 
ment of any comprehensive law to 
take the place of the crop control 
plan ended on Jan. 6 by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Farm organizations had 


that 


Tugwell Idea of Soil Conservation | 


agreed to a “united front” only a | 


| TO CHECK SOIL EROSION 


few days before now were running 
off in tangents. Inflationists in 
Congress were lying in wait to use 
a new farm bill as a vehicle to 
print money ‘to pay off farm mort- 
gages. Other groups were prepared 
to try out price fixing. More wanted 
schemes for barring all imports of 
competing farm products while sub- 
sidizing exports of surpluses. 

Confidence that had been ex- 
pressed by AAA officials and farm 
leaders that Congress would quickly 
replace the dead farm 
with a substitute plan of control 
through soil conservation, was giv- 
ing way to pessimism when news- 
paper men entered the picture. 

Felix Belair, Jr., of the New York 
Times, and J. R. Wiggins, of the St. 
Paul, Minn., Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, recalled that Congress last 
April 27 had enacted a law “to pro- 
vide for the protection of land re- 
sources against soil erosion, and for 
other purposes.” 


IDEA OF DR. TUGWELL 

This law had been written with 
the advice of Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, Undersecretary of Agriculture, 
who at the time was interested in 
a broad grant of euthority to deal 
with the problem of soil erosion and 
soil conservation. 

The two newspaper men took it 
to Chester Davis, administrator of 
the AAA. At first he scoffed at the 
idea of basing a farm program on 
an act intended merely to enlarge 
the authority of the soil erosion 
service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. He then was asked to bring 
in his legal experts. After that the 
wheels began to turn. 

This meeting took place Wednes- 
day evening. Thursday morning the 
idea was in the White House. Thurs- 
day afternoon Congressional lead- 
ers were meeting with the President. 
Thursday evening formal announce- 
ment was being made that the new 
farm program would be based on 
the April 27 law. Friday morning 
Mr. Roosevelt could tell the assem- 
bled representatives of the press 
that the trick could be turned by a 


programs | 





Revamped to Square With Ruling 
In Court’s AAA Decision 





few simple amendments to existing 
law. He called attention to a state- 
ment issued by him last October 25 
to show that the new plan really 
wasn’t new. 


But how could all of this planning 
be based on a law that barely cov- 
ers two printed pages? 

The answer lies in the wording of 
the act. In its essentials, as the 
President and his 
view the law—known as Public No. 
46 of the 74th Congress—it does the 
following: F 

1. Declares that wastage of soil 
through erosion is a menace to the 
national welfare that Congress is 
determined to remove through per- 
manent control. 

2. Gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power, first: “to cooperate or 
enter into agreements with, or to 
furnish financial or other aid to, any 
agency, governmental or otherwise, 
or any person, subject to such con- 
ditions as he may deem necessary,” 
and, second: “to acquire lands, or 
rights or interests therein, by pur- 


| chase, gift, condemnation, or other- 


wise, whenever necessary for the 
purposes of this act.” 

3. Authorizes Congress to appro- 
priate money for the purposes of 
carrying out purposes of the law. 

What do those powers mean as 
being interpreted by officials pre- 
paring to build a new farm program 


| on them? 


| 


Under the AAA, the Secretary of 
Agriculture signed formal contracts 
with more than 3,000,000 farmers. 
In those contracts the farmer agreed 
to withhold part of his land from 


farm devoted to production of wheat. 
This farm is one segment in 60,- 
000,000 acres devoted to that pur- 
pose in the nation. The Secretary 
of Agriculture may decide that 12,- 
000,000 of those acres or 20 per cent 
are producing crops not needed and 
to that extent are depleting the 


| soil and leading to erosion. 
After that finding, under the plan | 


farm advisers | 


now being worked out, the Secre- 
tary’s agents would go out into the 
country with agreements to lease 
a portion of each farm on condi- 
tion that the farmer plant grass 
or legumes or trees or some soil 


building crop on the leased land. 


| such as 


SOME 40 MILLION ACRES 

Is there assurance that any plan 
that outlined will come 
within the Constitution? 

Wide differences of opinion are 
expressed among Government legal 
experts on that score. Some take 
the view that the land-leasing policy 
involves production control just as 
much as did the land rental policy 
of the AAA with its contracts on 
which the Supreme Court frowned. 

Others, however, argue that the 
purpose of the new plan is different 
than the old plan and that pay- 
ments are not a part of a scheme of 
regulation. They assert that Justice 
Roberts, in writing the AAA deci- 
sion, left a loop-hole that justifies 
the type of program now planned. 
And, in any event, according to this 
view, any case testing a program of 
soil erosion control could be brought 
into court only with extreme diffi- 
culty. 


| WHAT HOOVER OFFERED 


cultivation of major cash crops and | 


in return he was paid a “rental or 
benefit” payment. 
000 acres thus were affected. 

Under the new soH conservation 
idea, 
with farmers binding them to con- 
trol of specific crops by reducing 
the acreage planted to those crops. 

Rather the idea is for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to agree to lease 
certain lands from farmers on con- 
dition that those farmers apply 
principles designed to check erosion 
of the soil. 

As an illustration: 

A farmer might have a 100-acre 


there would be no contracts | 
| ance on contracts now held by the 


About 40,000,- | 


| 
| 
] 


Congress has other things in mind 
for the farmer as well. They in- 
clude: 

1. An appropriation of from $232,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 to be used to 
pay individual farmers for perform- 


Supreme Court to have been in- 
valid. Senators say that this ap- 
propriation is more certain of en- 
actment than is a soldiers’ bonus. 
2. An appropriation of $60,000,000 
to be used in extending loans to 
farmers for purchase of seed and of 
livestock. Mr. Roosevelt said a year 
ago when an appropriation of $40,- 
000,000 was voted that he intended 
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to approve no more seed loans. Re- 
payment of these loans is reported 
to have been slow 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 17 re- 
flected uncertainty over the course 
to be followed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the prob- 
lem of processing taxes. 

Judges are ordering refund to pro- 
cessors Of much of the $200,000,000 
in taxes paid by processors under 
protest. Wholesalers and retailers 


| are preparing suits seeking to get 


refunds, in turn, from the proces- 
sors. At the same time producers 


| claim that the money really should 


| whole amount. 


be theirs. 

Congress may settle that argu- 
ment by enacting a new retroactive 
tax law designed to capture the 
Plans are being 


| drafted to that end 


Also, the Government is getting 
ready to ask enactment of a statute 
intended to close the door to re- 
capture by processors of the billion 
dollars that they have paid to the 
Government and that since have 
been passed on to farmers in the 
form of benefit payments. 


WHAT MR. HOOVER PLANNED 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
in the midst of uncertainty over the 
future farm program of the coun- 
try, offered his plan in an address 
on Jan. 16. 

He favored: 

1. Assurance of the full domestic 


market for farmers and an effort to 





a 


Now in effect 


SPECIAL 


SUNDAY RATES 


for Long Distance telephone calls 


AND 


REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 


after 


every evening 


restore “reasonable” export markets. 

2. Retirement of poor land from 
use through Government purchase 
and steps to retard land reclama- 
tion until this added land is needed. 

3. Encouragement of cooperative 
marketing of farm products through 
agreements such as those permitted 
under the old Farm Board and car- 
ried on under the AAA. 

4. Encourage production of new 
crops which now are exported, such 
as sugar and vegetable oils. Sub- 
Sidies would be offered to stimulate 
production of these crops. Money 
for the subsidies should come from 
general taxation rather than from 
processing taxes on specific crops. 
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xO 7s called 


The ROAD TO 
WASHINGTON’ 


Buffalo 


Detroit 
et 
, = S Peocuhsiies 
Sprin g field 
St.Louis 


, a: 
Kansas City Cincinunats 


Louisville 


‘Wash ington 


For more than a century, 

Baltimore & Ohio has 

been serving Washington. The 

hub of the Nation is the hub of the B & O. 

Its lines radiate from Washington, over 

7000 miles of tracks, reaching more than 

1000 cities and towns in the 13 States com- 

prising “Industrial America”. To many 
points, the fastest time, shortest route. 


Every twenty-four hours, 58 B & O trains 
enter or leave Washington. Furthermore, 
B & Ois the only railroad between East and 
West passing directly through Washington. 


When you think of Washington, think of 
the Baltimore & Ohio —Washington’s own 
railroad. When you visit Washington, go 
via the route preferred by those “in the 
news”—Baltimore & Ohio. 


NO EXTRA FARE ON ANY TRAIN 


Rochester New York 


Plainfield PVElizabeth 


j 

Philadelphia 
} F 
— 


Ralti more 


J 
"De ® 
! Observation-Lounge Car 


on“TheNationalLimited” 
—New York -St. uis. 


Pittsburgh 


Buffet-Lounge Car on 
“The Royal Blue”—New 
York-Washington. 


Colonial Diner 
on "The Capitol 
Limited" —New 
York-Chicago. 








for *°25 A MONTH 





you can now 


With greater ease and at lower cost of financing, 
you can now buy any type of new Ford V-8 car 
from any Ford dealer. Make your choice from the 
fifteen handsome Ford V-8 body styles, deposit the 
usual low down payment and then pay the balance 








Own) 


DV°8 


Ford economy. 


the car of your choice and 


bile value. At this low cost you obtain V-8 cylinder 
performance, fine-car quality, big-car roominess and 


See your Ford dealer today. Let him demonstrate 


explain these new plans, 


at $25 a month which covers everything. 

The advantages of this plan are many. 

It enables you to own and drive a new Ford V-8 
without strain on either your capital or income. Your 
present car in trade will probably cover the down 
payment. 

It brings you lower credit cost—only 6 per cent 


for twelve months or 12 per cent per month for 
longer periods on the original unpaid balance and 


insurance. 
It gives you new and broader insurance coverage 
at regular Conference rates. 


The Bell System now extends to all 
day Sunday the same reduced rates 
which have been in effect on long dis- 
tance station-to-station calls after 7 
p.m. each evening. The reductions ap- 
ply to ost calls on which the day rate 
for three minutes is more than 35 
cents, and range from about 10 per 
cent on some of the shorter calls to 
40 per cent or more on distant calls. 

The Bell System also now offers re- 
duced rates on person-to-person calls 
every night after 7 p.m. and all day 
Sunday. They apply, in general, on 
long distance calls on which the day 
station-to-station rate is more than 
35 cents. The discount on most per- 
son-to-person calls is the same in 
money as on station-to-station calls 
between the same places. 

In both social and business affairs, 
these mew Sunday and night rates 
offer you a broader service at a lower 
cost. They widen your telephone’s 
usefulness. 





NEW UCC 6% FINANCE PLANS 
These plans are made available by the Universal 
Credit Company through all Ford dealers. 


TYPICAL THREE-MINUTE RATES 
— 7 ||__ Station-to-Station Person-to-Person_ P 
Day Rate Sunday 04 ‘Ratton 631 204 


= = eee 
Day Rate sant es Reduction 


New York to 


Philadelphia Time payments need not exceed $25 per month. If 


your down payment is larger, even lower monthly 
payments may be arranged. 

6% plan of financing. Total finance cost is only ‘2 per 
cent monthly on original unpaid balance and insur- 
ance, (6% for twelve months.) 

Insurance against fire and theft, with $50 deducti- 
ble collision and protection against any other acci- 
dental physical damage to your car. Broad form at 
regular Conference rates. 


$50 $.35 $.15 |$.75 $ .60 §$ .15 


Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland 


-70 -40 -30 1.00 -70 -30 


Chicago to 
Cincinnati 


1.20 -70 -50 1.60 1.10 -50 


St. Louis to 


Chicago 1.25 75 50 1.65 1.15 -50 


Detroit te 
oston 


2.55 1.40 1.15 3.25 2.10 1.15 


Washington, D.C., 
to Kansas City 





3.50 1.90 1.60 4.50 2.90 1.60 








And best of all, it is an investment in real automo- 


510 


FORD 


Miami to 


Boston 4.50 2.50 2.00 5.75 3.75 2.00 


AND UP. F. 0. B. Detroit. Standard accessory group, including bumpers and 
spare tire, extra, All body types have Safety Glass throughout at no additional cost. 


MOTOR COMPANY 


Denver to 
New York 


6.00 3.50 2%0 7.50 5.00 2.50 








Washington, D.C., 
to San Francisco 


8.50 5.00 3.50 | 10.75 7.25 3.50 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DVERTISEMENT, 








a Market and Not Merely the Topic 
of an Advertising Solicitation? 


Is it a matter of money? And to what degree? How 
much money does a family have to have to buy any of 
the ordinary innumerable things that manufacturing 
America has for sale? 


During the past few years the sale of ten dollar hats 
and two dollar neckties fell off so frightfully that it 
became the subject of general comment. Now, it is to 
be assumed that hats at ten dollars up will be largely 
found on the executive heads of America, and that ties 
from two dollars up will go around about the same necks. 


And it may also be assumed, turning for a moment to 
the automotive world by way of a good example, that 
Alfred Sloan, Jr. of General Motors or Edsel Ford or 
Walter Chrysler never really got down below the price 
of a hat or a tie, even when the automobile business 
was at its worst. 


Recently, moreover, the sale of ten dollar hats and 
two dollar neckties has been coming back with a rush, 
especially in Detroit. So it is safe to say that a number 
of these and other important executives have been going 
to their haberdashers once more. 


x = £.7 ® *¥ 


It is quite evident, therefore, that money of itself is not 
the motivating factor in the making of a market, even at 
the very top of buying capacity. 

Given any reasonable degree in the capacity to buy, 
what then is that motivating factor that makes a market? 


That motivating factor, of course, is the conditioning 
of the mind of the individual or the mass to the desire 
to buy. 





The executive heads of America stopped a lot of 
their personal purchases, not because they didn’t have 
the price of a hat but because conditions were so upset 


that they didn’t desire to BUY a hat. 


~ &* ke ke & * 


And what is true of our class is true of our mass. 
As conditions have become better—better in mind and 
not merely in the pocket-book—desires have increased 
and sales charts have taken a rising curve. 


Macfadden publications have always understood this. 
For fifteen years in every Macfadden publication the 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issu 
if left to their own devices. = o ae 


conditioning of the mind to a desire to buy has been 
fostered consciously and constantly. 


That has been the cooperative job we have undertaken. 
To keep the boat steady, to keep the faith of a great mass 
of people in the new American ideal of a participating 
mass, to hold the old tenets of faith that right is right, 
that the home must be preserved, and that there is 
inherent virtue in virtue itself. 


i a Sa. a 


You know, you can do an awful lot with a circulation 
of six million readers. You can create either a market or 
a revolution, depending entirely upon the condition of 
your own mind and your own faith in your own America. 


= 2 2 2 2 F 


And what is most fortunate of all is that this “keeping 
of the faith” is a successful attitude to take. Those 
businesses that have never lost faith in their own 
America are the ones that are coming back first. 


Macfadden publications, because of this sarne faith, 
now have the largest voluntary* magazine circulation in 
the world. They have acquired this position practically 
without taking a single reader from any other publica- 
tion. They have built virtually a new field and a new 
market, the largest field that has ever been uncovered, 
the largest single market that has ever been developed. 


The Macfadden market, therefore, is a real factor in 
the affairs of manufacturing America, and not merely 
the subject of a theoretical advertising solicitation. It 
represents a long and continuous effort toward the 
welding of an enormous number of people into a 
cohesive, coherent, responsible buying power. It is the 
only large scale effort we know of wherein a publisher 
from’ his side has consciously paralleled the efforts of 
manufacturers from their side toward broadening the 
base of consumption in the mass field of America. 


If manufacturing America wants to be sure of definite 
returns from that market which it has paid so much of 
its own money to develop and given so much leisure to 
create, there is only one great mass group in that field 
to which it can make a confident bid for trade. No other 
important magazine publisher has consciously sought 
this field. No other magazine publisher has consciously 


developed it. 
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‘TT HREE questions of prime 


time to come. 
These questions are: 
1.—Shall labor campaign 


United States Ccnstitution? 


im- 

portance faced the executive 
council of the American Federation 
of Labor when it met last week at 
Miami, Florida. The action it takes 
promises to mark out the lines of 
effort and conflict in one sector of 
national affairs for a considerable 


inten- 
sively for an amendment to the 


ere Amendment, Industrial 





2.—Will the gauge of battle be | 


thrown down to the faction which 


seeks to turther the cause of indus- 
trial unions? 
3.—What legislation shall the A. 


F. of L. push most aggressively at 


the present session of Congress? 

William Green, 
Federation, favors an amendment to 
the Constitution to give Congress 
the power to legislate for economic 
and social ends, its mandates to be 
enforced uniformly in all the States. 

His view is that such a change is 
fundamental to the success of the 
chief laws successfully sponsored by 
the Federation in the past and for 
many of those it hopes to obtain in 
the future. 


CRAFT UNION OBJECTION 
Building trade representatives are 
counted in the opposition, partly 
because the change is regarded as 
giving advantages to the industrial 
union group, which the building 
trades oppose. 
How would it give such advan- 
tage? 
Here is one way. The amendment 
proposed is expected to place beyond 
question the enforcement of collect- 
ive bargaining in all branches of in- 
dustry. In the mass production in- 
dustries this leads logically to rep- 
resentation of all workers in verti- 
cal, or industrial, unions, since divi- 
sion of skill in these industries is of 
small significance. By this token, a 
considerable number of workers in 
these industries that building trade 
groups now look on as prospects for 
their unions would be lost to them. 
This problem takes concrete form 
in several requests which the Coun- 
cil has been asked to decide. 

The most pressing is the petition 
of workers in the radio industry to 
be granted a charter for an indus- 
trial union. If granted, this means 
no radio-worker members for the 
carpenter, machinery and electrical 
unions, which already have craft 
charters. 

The last convention of the Federa- 
tion laid down a policy by better 
than a 3-to-2 vote which would ap- 
pear to mean an answer of “No” 
to the request of the radio workers. 
Industrial union representation on 
the Council is only 2 in 17. 

Felix H. Knight, elected to replace 
John L. Lewis, leaves the balance as 
it was before Mr. Lewis resigned. 
Both are partisans of the industrial 
union. 


CASE OF RADIO WORKERS 

On the other hand, a negative 
answer might mean that the 
bulk of the radio workers will or- 













Gotham is pape ‘an 
exciting surprise, The 
same elegance is 
there the same 
gentility .. . the same’ 4 
wealth of tradition—= + 
but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
modernity. The new 
Geld Room Cocktail 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and. the Alpine 
Grill will add ims 
measurably to your 
visit. Here you will 
find not only: conve- 
nient location and 
unexcelled cuisine 
but also real value.in 
fine living. Rates from 
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Organization and New Legislation 
The Present Issues 


ganize outside of the Federation. 
They have planned a conference to 
take place two weeks after the Coun- 
cil’s answer is received. 

Their cause is espoused by the 
faction calling itself the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, headed 
by John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers. This Committee thus ad- 
dressed Mr. Green: 

“A momentous opportunity con- | 
fronts the Executive Council. Dis- 
regard of it will be fraught with | 
peril not only for labor but for our 
country as a whole. 

“We would warn of the serious 
consequences which may result if 
the Council does not remove the 
present barriers to the organization 
of these workers in the type of un- 
ions which they desire and which 
fit their needs.” 


WHAT LAWS TO SPONSOR? 

The third question before the 
Council is the choice of laws which 
the A. F. of L. should most aggres- 
Sively sponsor. 

Three chief Jaws are now pend- 
ing. 

One is the Walsh bill, 


| | passed by the Senate, which would 
use Federal buying power to enforce 
the old NRA standards in those bus- 
inesses which supply the Govern- 

ment with materials or services. 
Another is the O’Mahoney bill for 
licensing all concerns doing inter- 
state business, observance of col- 
lective bargaining procedure being 
one of many requirements for those | 
receiving licenses. | 
| 





The last, and the one on which 
most hope is placed, is the 30-hour 
Week bill. Said Mr. Green regarding 
this proposal: | 

| 


“Labor abandoned its advocacy of 
this bill in favor of the invalidated 
NRA law. That has fallen, and la- 
bor will now return to its original 
proposal.” 


| 30-HOUR WEEK DEMAND 
At bottom, this demand is an an- 
swer to the situation disclosed by 
| the following official figures, sup- 
| plied by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Labor Department: 
Manufacturing output in Novem- 
| ber reached 90 per cent of the av- 
erage for 1929. | 
Employment in the manufacturing 


already 










ONS AND THEIR PROBLEMS + + 





T nsdtieates in the same month at- 
tained only 81 per cent of the 1929 
figures, despite the smaller number 
of hours worked each week. 
Therefore, infers the Federation, 
increased efficiency since 1929 has 
put about one man in ten into the 
bread line. Cut the work week, it 
says, and work will be found for this 
one man—but wages must not be 
lowered for the nine or the purchas- 
ing power which supports the em- 
ployment of all will decline and 
the problem will be intensified. 
The Council voted to make a 
study of manufacturing efficiency as 


| a cause of labor displacement and to 


ask also for a thorough inquiry by a 

Committee of Congress. 
Manufacturing groups, 

other hand, 


on the 
say this theory is all 


| wrong. They assert that profits are 


the key. Grant them and the em- 
ployment problem will take care of 
itself. 

The NationalIndustrial Confer- 
ence Board, which Serves this group 
by its statistical studies,;reports out- 
put and employment figures that do 
not square with those given.above. 

The NICB states that manufac- 
turing employment in November 
last was 80.9 per cent of the 1929 


| average and oulput was at 81.5 per 
| cent, 


the implication of which is 
that efficiency increases have been 
substantially absorbed by shorter 
hours. 

Joun W. TAayior. 
























International Awards 
expositions in the Usited 
sean erccndAneweliaheve 
honored Mount Vernon as one 


of the world’s promser whiskies 


YES, it’s now plentiful. Yes, it’s 
now fairly priced. Yes, it’s genuine 
Mount Vernon Maryland straight rye 
whiskey, in the familiar square bot- 
tle of pre-prohibition times. Bottled 
in bond under U. S. Government 
supervision . . irements of 
which, as to full) 100 pes storage 
in barrels, and absolute freedom 
from addition of younger spirits, we 
more rigid than those of any 
country in the world. Every dro, 

ed at least 4% years in wood. all 
of mellowness, yet delicate in body 
and palate-pleasin 
Mount Vernon in 


in flavor. Try 
e square bottle. 


TOV 
cs) — 
<i 
A Good Guide to Good Whiskey 
THE A. M. S, DIVISION, NATIONAL 
DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Exclusive Distributor—GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO. os Bahasa 
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THE BIG FINE CAR THAT HAS 











































( peemeane is a big, impressive car from whatever 
standpoint you consider it. With its long, sweeping 
lines and massive front-end ensemble it looks exactly 
what it is—a big, sturdy and capable car. Inside, its big- 
ness again is evident—you find plenty of head room, 
shoulder room and leg room... with level, unobstructed 
floors. Check the engineering details and you find that 
Oldsmobile gives you a big array of modern features 





e Big, powe 


- .. everything, for brilliant performance, luxurious 
comfort and dependable safety. Several of these 
features are pictured here —note how much they con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of Oldsmobile ownership. 
Now consider price figures — weigh all that Oldsmobile 
is and has and does against Oldsmobile’s new low price. 
You can only conclude that “The Big, Fine Car That 
Has Everything” is the big, new value of the year. 
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SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


@ Knee-Action 
Wheels—with the 
front wheels mov- 
ing up and down 
independently of 
each other—“‘step 
over” bumps and 
holes... and with 
the Ride Stabi- 
lizer give you a 
restful gliding ride. 


@ No Draft Ventilation—assures plenty of fresh air with 
freedom from drafts ... excludes rain and snow in stormy 
- and ay op fogging of the windshield and 
windows. Safety Glass is standard equipment throughout. 


weather .. 


Super-Hydraulic 
Brakes combine 
with the extra 
traction of big, 
oversize, low- 
pressure tires to 
bring your Olds- 
mobile to a 
smooth, quick 
straight-line stop. 


bodies 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


BIG Outside and J/uside 






TURRET-TOP” BODY 
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@ Solid-Steel.“Turret- 
Top” Bodies by Fisher 
—the finest and safest 
built today — 
give Oldsmobile pas- 
sengers the protection 
of steel under foot, steel 
over head, and steel 
all around. The new 
one-piece top construc- 
tion also adds graceful 
new beauty to Oldsmo- 
bile’s streamline styling. 










Prices! 


Sixes $665 and up . 
Bighte $810 and up, list 
prices at Lansing, subject 
to change without notice. 
Safety Glass standard 
equipment all around. 
Bumpers with guards, 
spare tire, and rear epring 
covers built into allcare at 
the factory at extra cost. 
The car illustrated is the 
Six-Cylinder Wy 
Soden. é on at, je 
tALUE 
























Quick Way to Compare Values! 


@ Here is a handy device which 
gives you a quick comparison of 
motor car features and values. 
Come in and ask for Oldsmobile’s 
Compar-o-graph—or, if you prefer, 
write to Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., for a free copy. 


OLDSMOBILE 





SEE YOUR NEAREST OLDSMOBILE 


DEALER 
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Washington scene. 
x * * 

Budget knocked intw a cocked hat. But 
spending plans go forward with few restraints. 
‘+ 3 
Prospect for business as usual. Federal 
bounties to continue and farm income likely 


to hold up. 
ee 8 


Congress hits on a new formula. 
* *k x 
Two billion more for relief. 


a longer lease on life. 
se « 


WPA gets 


HAZE of uncertainty overhangs all of the 
Washington scene. In the White House, in 
departments of Government, in Congress there 
is confusion worse confounded. 

Nobody knows how many billions of dollars are 
to be poured out in the months ahead, or just 
where those biilions are to come from. All bud- 
get plans are out the window. 

Nobody, unless it be the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, knows whether the new pay roll 
taxes, now piling up month by month, have any 
legal meaning, or whether the system of social 
insurance they are supposed to support, will be 
destroyed as were NRA codes and AAA farm 
controls. 

Nothing much is known about the fate in 
Congress of the New Deal’s new farm program, 
or whether Congressmen can be expected to vote 
taxes to support it. 

Doubt surrounds the future of relief policies 
as well as the amount to be spent on relief. 

Will soft-coal miners strike if the Guffey coal 
act is killed by the Supreme Court, as almost 
surely it will be killed? What is going to be 
the effect of new court upsets for many remain- 
ing portions of the New Deal? Is the country 
to see a battle waged over the question of ju- 
dicial power? 

There are relection uncertainties, business un- 
certainties growing out of an upset to the farm 
program, uncertainties in Congress, and budget 
uncertainties of an acute variety. 

The majority of the Supreme Court, in the 
opinion that destroyed AAA plans, emphasized 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
CONSTITUTIONAL FURLOQUGH 
An employee of the moribund AAA gazes pen- 
sively at one of the battery of check writing ma- 
chines that had been sending out a billion dollars’ 
worth of checks to farmers, now, alas, very idle. 





the narrowness of many Federal powers except 
the power to spend money and to tax to raise 
money for spending. 


The Budget Upset 


How the Bonus, AAA and Relief 
Have Affected Treasury Estimates 


BOUT the only certainty in today’s uncertain 

Washington is that the Federal budget of 

spending and of income is knocked into a cocked 
hat. 

Dollars will pour out of the United States 
Treasury during the next seventeen months in a 
volume that surpasses anything yet witnessed in 
a spending era. 

The task of finding the money to spend—a 
task confronting Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—is the most stupendous. 
for any Secretary of the Treasury since William 
Gibbs McAdoo in war time. 

These statements are based on: 

1.—Payment of the soldiers’ bunus at an esti- 
mated cost of from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
in cash, as a result of sale of the almost certain 
bonus “baby bonds.” 

2.—Continued work relief at a cost of $2,000,- 
000,000 above the estimate made by President 
Roosevelt in his now upset budget. 

3.—Payment of $250,000,000 to farmers for 
meeting contracts which the Supreme Court has 
held to be illegal, but on which some perform- 
ance has been made. 


NEW AID FOR FARMERS 


Even then that listing does not involve con- 
sideration of bonuses that Congress may vote 
for farmers on a new “soil conservation” plan 
and the possibility that taxes to provide money 
for the payments may readily be overlooked. 

None of these added expense items figured in 
the budget of Federal income and Federal outgo 
presented to Congress by Mr. Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 6. 

They raise his estimate of a Federal debt from 
his figure of $31,351,000,000 to a prospective $35,- 
500,000,000. Mr. Morgenthau told the Senate 
Finance Committee on Jan. 14 that he faced the 























BONUS, BILLIONS AND BABY BONDS 


MMEDIATE payment of adjusted service compensation to vet- 
erans of the World War brings before the Government problems 


in high finance and budgetary manipulation. 


Left photo: Acting Director of the Budget Daniel Bell (left) 
and General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
testifying before a Congressional Committee, estimate the cost 
to the Government of the Soldiers’ bonus at one and a half to two 
Mr. Bell wonders what this will do to his budget, 
already upset by the AAA decision and demands for greater relief 


billion dollars. 


appropriations. 





job of finding $11,500,000,000 during the next 
seventeen months, including $5,700,000,000 of 
new money. 

What meaning for the business man is to be 
read into those facts and figures? 

First. President Roosevelt, after espousing 
the theory of recovety by spending, and after 
keeping control over spending so that outlays for 
two and one-half years have held far under esti- 
mates, now finds his control threatened by Con- 
gress and by Supreme Court decisions. Spending 
suddenly threatens to exceed estimates by huge 
amounts, completely upsetting the President's 
plan for progress toward a balanced budget. 

Second. Future planning must take into con- 
sideration the increased uncertainty that sur- 
rounds the Federal credit. At the Treasury they 
make this observation: The outcry against Fed- 
eral spending of borrowed money was much 
stronger a year ago when still within manage- 
able proportions than today when it threatens 
to get out of hand. So many cries of “wolf! 
wolf!” have been set up, when it turned out that 
there was no wolf of threatened inflation, that 
people are indifferent when the danger becomes 


real. 


THE BANKS’ DILEMMA 


The Treasury expects little difficulty in ob- 
taining the new billions that will be needed. But 
as banks become more and more loaded with 
Federal debt, there is increasing danger of credit 
inflation of a type hard to control. As Jesse 
Jones, chairman of the RFC pointed out, banks 
are unable to check the Federal borrowing by re- 
fusing to buy more bonds because they stand to 
lose so much through the decline in price of 
those bonds that might follow a refusal. 

Third. The end of the road to a Utopia of 
everlasting life sustained by borrowed money is 
marked by increased taxes or by bankruptcy. 

At the moment there is little sentiment for 
new taxes either in the White House or in Con- 
gress. The present plan is to let borrowed 
money fill in the budget gaps for the present 
year at least. Then Congress next January can 
begin to think of a tax program that could be 
used to bring income and outgo nearer together. 


SPENDING UNCHECKED 


This much now can be said: 

The urge to spend borrowed money is so strong 
in Congress, at least so far as the soldiers’ 
bonus is concerned, that Mr. Roosevelt is unable 
to check it. 

Important officials who in the past have been 
unconcerned by the lack of budget balance sud- 
denly are disturbed by the latest turn of events 
which suggests new bounties with an uncertainty 
of taxes to offset them. 

The ease of borrowing money to spend is im- 
pressing Congressmen who have ideas for 
spending it on housing, or making farm owners 
out of farm tenants, on creating new TVAs, on a 
multitude of other projects. 


Outlook For Business 


Bonus Spending Expected to Aid; 
Farm Buying Prospects 


JHAT can business men look forward to in 
the light of the uncertainties that rule in 
affairs of the national Government? 

The answer may be found in prospective de- 
velopments. 

They can expect the boost in retail trade that 
comes from spending of a billion or more dollars 
of bonus money. 

In 1931 payment of the first half of the sol- 
diers’ bonus led to a stimulation to trade that 
lasted for about six months. Automobiles were 
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bought, debts were paid, clothes purchased. But 


then the grinding of deflation started again and 
the bonus money was swallowed up. 

Now deflation no longer governs. Spending of 
the bonus dollars will be expected to cause a 
boost to trade. Then they will find their way 
back to the banks to add to the already huge 
total of deposits. 


MORE WORK RELIEF 


Business can look forward to continued work 
relief supported on a broad scale. 

This means the stimulation that comes from 
a larger total of expenditure by the unemployed 
since the prospect is for at least a bililon more 
dollars to flow to relief workers in the next year 
than flowed under the old system of direct relief. 

Out in the country business men can expect 
that some form of bounties will be continued to 
farmers. 

The form of a farm control plan that might 
replace AAA is lost in a tangle of uncertainties. 
But in Congress sentiment is found to be wide- 
spread in favor of appropriations to take care 
of continued farm subsidies. Less widespread 
is sentiment for new taxes to provide money for 
the bounties. 


FARM PROSPECTS 


Business men can count, during the next few 
months, on a farm buying power, if used, that is 
about 10 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Economists in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics are making little revision of their farm 
income estimates following the Supreme Court 
decision. They expect the larger city buying 
power to assure farmers of about as many dollars 
during the next year as they had in the past 
year even with AAA. 

What can be expected after that is anybody’s 
guess if 1936 proves to be a year of good crops. 

At the same time there is another side to the 
picture. 

Business men may find that farmers will hesi- 
tate for a time to buy normally. Reports to Gov- 
ernment agencies from out in the country tell of 
farmers showing a desire to husband their cash 
to see what happens now that AAA is dead. 

This factor is playing a part in planning of 
automobile manufacturers and farm machinery 
manufacturers. 

Then in other lines, demands for tax refunds, 
uncertainty over the outlook for new excise 
taxes to take the place of processing taxes, and 
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Center photo: Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
(extreme right) explains to the Senate Finance Committee that 
the Treasury may have to borrow more than eleven billion dollars 
before July 1937, including about two billions for cashing of the 
bonus baby bonds. Left to right: Senators Clark, Harrison (chair- 
man), Couzens, Keyes and Capper. 

Right photo: Robert Hall and W. R. Blair, Jr., members of a dele- 
gation representing the Junior Committee of the National Economy 
League, call at the White House to present a petition against im- 
mediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 
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pressure for price concessions cloud the picture. 


Courts are ordering the return to processors 
of an increasingly large portion of the $200,000,- 
000 in processing tax money tied up in suits. 

But processors receiving this money face suits 
from wholesalers, retailers and producers who 
argue that they are entitled to a cut. First 
moves are being made to sue the Government for 
return of nearly a billion dollars previously paid 
in processing taxes. Yet Congress may close the 
door to these suits, 

At the same time the New Deal is preparing to 
ask for another set of taxes not only to raise 
new revenue but to capture the $200,000,000 
which now is going back to processors, 

Essentially, though, as the Government’s 
economists look at the picture, business can con- 
tinue to count on a good year. Government 
spending will play a vital part in giving that 
assurance. 

In the background, looming larger in the cal- 
culations of those who chart the business course, 
is the prospect of continued vast budget deficits 
that point the way to some form of inflation of 
currency or credit. 


What Congress is Doing 


Farm Problem, Possible New 
Taxes Add to Uncertainties 


(CONGRESS adds its bit to the uncertainty 
that governs in Washington today. 

If one formula would be accepted for use by 
the members of the House and Senate during 
the present session, it is this: 

Bonuses for all; new taxes for none. 

The certainties of the Congress involve bonuses 
for World War veterans and for farmers, and 
new relief appropriations for the unemployed. 

The uncertainties include: 

Form to be taken by a new farm control pro- 
gram. Will it be able to weather the onslaught 
of those with printing press money plans, ex- 
port subsidy plans, straight bounty plans? 

Taxes, if any. Will there be new excise taxes 
to take the place of defunct processing taxes, 
and if so, to what products will they apply? The 
big battle is shaping up around that issue. 


NEUTRALITY PLANS 


Neutrality and freedom of the seas. What 
sort of plan for controlling trade and credits in 
event of another foreign war can be devised that 


—Wide World. 


THE MAYORS ASK FOR MORE 


| gregernesee of the Executive Committee of the United States Conference of Mayors, (left 
to right) Joe Carson, of Portland; Fiorello LaGuardia, of New York, and T. Semmes 


Walmsley, of New Orleans, agree to ask the Federal Government for an additional $2,340,- 


000,000 for relief purposes for another year. 


+ will weather House and Senate criticism? 





Idea 
of shutting off trade to belligerents is losing out. 

Fate of other New Deal laws now facing the 
Supreme Court. How would Congress react to 
a dead Guffey coal act, a dead utility control act, 
a dead labor relations law, a mangled TVA? 

At that point crops out the underlying un- 
certainty of the present session of Congress, 

Will the issue of Court power vs. legislative 
power and Executive power be drawn during 
the months just ahead? If so, what form will it 
take? 

First signs pointing the direction through that 
uncertainty are beginning to appear. 

Congressmen, interested in doing battle with 
the courts, are calling attention to Section 2, 
Article III, of the Constitution, which reads as 
follows: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls and those in which 
a state shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases before mentioned, ...e Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and 
fact, with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” 

If a Constitutional fight shapes up in the 
next few months, the prospect now is that it will 
take the form of an attempt to curb the power 
of the courts, rather than the form of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution enlarging Federal 
power. 


Costs of Work Relief 


Mr. Morgenthau Provides An 
Estimate For Coming Year 


ONE major uncertainty was removed, another 

equally important uncertainty created, by 
what New Dealers think was an under-empha- 
sized recent revelation. 

The uncertainty removed surrounded the 
amount of money that Mr. Roosevelt is to ask 
Congress to provide for relief of unemployment 
during the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 

Mr. Morgenthau, who as Secretary of the 
Treasury should know, set the figure at $2,000,- 
000,000. This is in addition to $1,098,000,000 in- 
cluded by the President in his budget. 

The uncertainty created concerns the future 
tax and budget problems, if a year of recovery is 
to witness relief expenditures amounting to three 
billions of dollars. This would be in addition to 
public works, CCC camps and social security 
plans, 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 


Involved is a decision by the President to con- 
tinue the present form of work relief through at 
least another seventeen months. 

Coupled with that decision is a statement of 
policy by Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
that, officials believe, carries wide implications. 

Just as under CWA, under WPA workers are 
balking at taking private jobs when offered be- 
cause of fear that those jobs might not be 
permanent. They are found to prefer to work 
for the Government on the basis of a promised 
steady income, even if the weekly income is not 
as large as in private jobs. 


NEW WPA RULES 


So WPA has had to make rules for turning 
WPA workers into workers in private industry 
when industry offers jobs. Those rules, shaped 
by Mr. Hopkins, are: 

“It is expected that WPA workers will accept 
available jobs in private employment, whether 
of a permanent or temporary nature, provided: 

“1—That the temporary or permanent work 
shall be a full-time job. 

“2.—That such work shall be al, a standard or 
going rate of wages. 

“3.—That such work shall not be in conflict 
with established union relationships. 

“4—That workers shall be offered an oppor- 
tunity to return to WPA upon completion of 
temporary jobs.” 

The last stipulation is regarded as of deepest 
significance. It reflects the idea of Dr. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell for a “Third Economy” in which 
workers who lose in private industry can find 
jobs with the Government on work projects. 

Ground work is being laid for some such set-up 
under WPA plans projected over the months 
ahead. 


President’s Position 


Three Branches of Government 
Nearer to Normal Relationship 


R. ROOSEVELT’S attitude in the face of 
growing uncertainties over the fate of his 
New Deal? 

So far as visitors can determine the President 
is taking all developments in his stride. 

If upset by the budget outlook, or the destruc- 
tion of his farm program, or the approaching 
election struggle, there are no outward indica- 
tions. 

Or, if the President is preparing for a battle 
with the Supreme Court, he has given no hint 
of his plans. 

Mr. Roosevelt finds that developments have 
shifted from his shoulders to the shoulders of 
the courts and of Congress more of the responsi- 
bility for Government policies. 

In other words, the Presidency is more nearly 
back in balance with the legislature and the ju- 
diciary, after a period of Executive domination 
that grew out of the 1933 crisis. 

Thus far there are no signs that Mr. Roose- 
velt resents a loss of power through a shift 
back to the traditional balance. 

OwEN Scott. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE gative powers over violations of 
A «4 counterfeiting, narcotic, customs, 


D O Y O U K N O W/W 7 H A T immigration, or postal laws. 


HE first bill of the present + ginia; Robinson, Arkansas, and + to soldiers and sailors through 
McNary, Oregon. Government canteens on ship- 
xx board or at Army posts. 
EVEN though the prohibition xe * 
amendment to the Federal 
Constitution has been repealed, 
it is still a violation of Federal 
law to carry, possess, or send li- 
quor into any State or Territory 
that has dry laws. 
x * 














session of Congress to be | 
signed by the President provides | 
additional pay for Navy crews | 
stationed at submarine tanks and 
diving units. 
x*re 
MAIL comes under the protec- 
tion of the United States as 
- soon as it is dropped in a mail box 
or collected from the sender by 
\ : a the Post Office Department. HE chain letter craze ac- 
Active Neutrality ss counted for more than $40,000 
EARLY 20 years after the World ALKING book machines for of the $109,101 garnered by pos- 
War, the United States is begin- the blind are being manufac- | tal authorities from “dead let- 
ning to embark on a legally directed tured by the WPA. Five thou- | ters” in the year ended June 30, 
course which is designed to safeguard sand of these portable machines | 1935. 
its peace. will be distributed without 
Congress is being called upon to charge to blind readers who 
enact for the’ nation a _ neutrality cannot afford to buy them. 
policy as permanent as any law can eet 
be. It is discussing the best way to HE Supreme Court, final au- 
let the world Know that a — thority on constitutional ques- | lectors has increased by 50 per HERE are more air pilots 
_ macnangy od “> magn tions—has no power to enforce | cent. There were 16,525 of them holding Department of Com- 
of age one eagles +" on ng pon its own mandates. Law enforce- on the Federal pay roll on the merce licenses in California 
yas GE tay besteaee senate with ment is the duty of the Execu- , latter date. than in any ae, State. Of = 
belligerents. tive branch of the Government. tne Same 1 ne aon 
Sentiment in the a — is VERY two years one-third of 2,600 were licensed in California. 
ating 4 2 lla ig Al geste the United States Senate is | It sends a man around each month eee = ane B. the United 
& Great nation can anaes at peace aasies. Re —_ 19 og gre to read the ee 4 meters. tates inclu " 7 D wemnem. 

; an epublicans wi eu ‘ : 
when Important powers all around it ll) FOV election, including Sena. | PLAYING cards and cigarettes | (THE Federal Bureau of Invest 
lure of profits, national honor, mom tor Borah, Idaho; Glass, Vir- are tax exempt if they are sold gation does not have investi- 
psychology, the hazards of diplomacy 
and unforseen circumstances are all 
apt to lead to implication in war. 

But many members of Capitol Hill 
feel that the sentiment for peace ex- 
pressed throughout the country should 
be crystallized in the form of written 
orders to the executive branch of the 
Government to follow a _ definite 
course of action should war break out 
abroad. The major issue is to deter- 
mine the best ways and means of ac- 
complishing this end. 


PERIOD OF VACILLATION 

For more than a year and a half, 
a special committee of the United 
States Senate, with Senator Gerald 
Nye as Chairman and Stephen Raush- 
enbush as chief investigator (Photo 
No. 1, extreme left and right), has 
been searching into the causes of war. 

At numerous hearings the commit- 
tee has inquired into the profits, mo- 
tives and philosophies of arms and 
munitions makers; it was delved into 
the long-hidden private records of 
large financial houses; and it has un- 
covered from the Government arch- 
ives historic documents throwing new 
light on that critical 1914-1917 period 
in American history. 

During the past two weeks, Thomas 
W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan of the 
“House of Morgan,” and other bank- 
ers (Photo No. 2, left to right) have 
been testifying as to the part large 
financial operations are alleged to 
have played in “forcing” America’s 
entry into the war. 

Did large loans and “economic tie- 
ups” between American bankers and 
the Allied powers lead America to- 


Y 
ward the side of the Allies? Though Yj 


HOMER TRIM SAYS 
OMPULSORY education in 
the last decade has raised the 
number of pupils in high schools 
in the United States from one- 
half million to five million. 
= ¥ 
* NLY one out of every twenty 
bills and resolutions intro- 
duced into the first session of 
the present Congress became law. 
Of the 13,970 bills and resolu- 
tions introduced, 838 were en- 
acted into law. Since the first 
Congress convened in 1789 more 
than one and a half million bills 
and resolutions have been drop- 
ped into the legislative hopper. 
x*e* 
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AX collecting has become an 
important profession. From 
June 30, 1933, to June 30, 1935, 
the number of Federal tax col- 


HERE'S ONE TOUCH YOU'LL LIKE= 
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HE Treasury collects its beer 
tax just like the gas company. 
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3. Struck Down By Submarine Warfare 





professing pro-British sympathies, Mr. Yy 
Morgan and his aides made emphatic V/ 
denials of the allegations and insisted Y 

that unrestricted German submarine V/ 
operations which sent American ships yy 
to the bottom of the sea (Photo No. 3), V// 
provided the major cause. The sink- 
ing of the “Lusitania” with numerous 
Americans aboard created a strong 
anti-German feeling in this country. 

To prevent, as far as is humanly 
possible, the repetition of such tragic 
incidents which might, in combina- 
tion with other factors, inflame public 
opinion to the kindling point, a num- 
ber of members of Congress profess 
the need for a definite neutrality pol- 
icy written into law. 

They do not doubt the sincerity of 
President Roosevelt in his desire for 
peace. They have faith in the be- 
liefs which the Executive has professed 
in various statements and in his mes- 
sage to Congress on the “State of the 
Union” (Photo No. 4), but they point 
out that President Wilson, too, wanted 
peace and issued neutrality proclama- 
tions before America’s entry into the 
World War. 


“PEACE AT ANY PRICE” 

The temporary neutrality bill which 
was enacted last Summer in the clos- 
ing days of the last session is due to 
expire shortly (Feb. 29). 

Now the legislators who back the 
peace proposals want a permanent 
measure to take its place—one that 
will prevent as far as possible en- 
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East. Nearly everybody likes the 
zestful flavor of Heinz Ketchup. It 
combines perfectly with scores of 
hot dishes. That is why it has been 
the largest selling ketchup in the 


H= is a magic way to improve 
every meal you serve! Quickly 
and easily you can add new lively 
flavor to a whole galaxy of dishes. 
Your family will look forward to 
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6. Embargoes On Cotton Exports? 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


tangling commercial or financial re- 
lations with belligerents. 

They subscribe to the doctrine of 
“peace at any price.” They are will- 
ing that America should* commit it- 
self to giving up good profits and 
should abandon its principle of in- 
sisting upon “rights-at-sea,” in ex- 
change for a better assurance of 
peace. 

Though differing in details, the 
various proposals now being consid- 
ered by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (Photo No. 5) agree that 
the President must proclaim a State 
of war when it exists, must immedi- 
ately proclaim an embargo on arms 
to belligerents, and must warn Ameri- 
cans who travel on ships of belliger- 
ents that do so at their own risks. 
In addition, the President shall em- 
bargo abnormal exports of other com- 
modities, such as cotton (Photo No. 6), 
which might be used for war purposes. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 

















lunch and dinner prepared at home. 
You will be the marvel and envy 
of your friends. 


Start today to use Heinz Ketchup 
as famous chefs use it. It holds the 
luscious fresh flavor of Heinz 
specially bred tomatoes and the 
thrilling zest of rare spices brought 
by Heinz experts from the Far 


world for years. 


The new season’s fresh supply of 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup is on your 
grocer’s shelves right now. Get a 
few bottles today—one for the 
kitchen, one for the table. You'll 
find that thick, slow-pouring Heinz 
Ketchup goes farther than any 
you’ve ever used—and tastes better. 
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TUNE IN Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays on Josephine Gibson Hostess 


Counsel programs. See your local newspaper for CBS station and time. 
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Finance: Another Crisis in 
Silver Purchase Program . 





 XOLD and silver are in the news 


again. 
Gold because of a court decision 
upholding the validity of a gold 


clause that promised to pay gold 
dollars or gold guilders. 

Silver because of a further de- 
cline in its market value to a price 
near that of June 1934 when the 
Silver Purchase Act was passed. 

The gold clause decision was the 
result of a suit brought by a foreign 
holder of bonds of an American rail- 
road. The bonds in question con- 
tained a clause which stated they 
were payable in a fixed number of 
gold dollars in New York or in a 
fixed number of gold guilders in 
Holland. 


When asked to pay in gold the | 
railroad company refused to pay in | 


anything but present American dol- 
lars which have lost 41 per cent of 
their value to foreigners. The rail- 
road held that the gold clause reso- 
lution passed by Congress on June 
5, 1933, prevented it from making 
payment in gold or its equivalent. 
Attorneys for the bondholders 
pleaded that these bonds did not 
provide for payment in American 


dollars or their equivalent but rather | 
for a fixed number of dollars or for 
If the 


a fixed number of guilders. 
railway could not pay in gold dol- 


lars in New York, one lawyer argued, | 
the specified 
lowest it has been since early in 1934 


it should then pay 
number of guilders in Holland. 
Heard before the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
second district, the case was an ap- 
peal from a decision rendered in 
favor of the bondholders by a Fed- 





Notice to our 
62,000 
stockholders 


Dividend" of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock February 15, 1936, to 
stockholders of record 3 00 P.M. 
January 27, 1936, without 
closing the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
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eral District Court. The judgment 
of this lower court was sustained. 

The Court stated that “when we 
went off the gold standard, we added 
that burden to many other under- 
takings than those to pay foreign 
money; that was the result when- 
ever an American could not procure 
his performance in the United 
States. If he must buy it with dol- 
lars abroad, he was handicapped 
precisely as the defendant is here. 
Certainly the resolution cannot be 
stretched so far as to relieve such 
obligors.” 
SILVER PRICES DOWN 

While this case was of no par- 
ticular interest to the Treasury, the 
drop in silver prices was. 
price started to fall below 50 cents 
an ounce on Jan. 16, the Treasury 
issued a statement that it had pur- 


chased 173,000,000 ounces of silver | 


during the last three weeks of De- 
cember. 

This was the period during which 
the price of silver on world markets 
fell from 65 to 50 cents an ounce. 
If Treasury officials thought that 
the revelation of such heavy pur- 
chases would stem the drop in sil- 
ver prices, they were mistaken. The 
very next day the price of silver in 
New York dropped another three 
cents to 4534 cents an ounce—the 


when plans for the Silver Purchase 
Act were first taking form. 

The break in price first occurred 
in London and was quickly trans- 
ferred to the New York market. 
This drop in price affected “for- 
eign” silver only inasmuch as the 
Treasury continues to pay 77 cents 
an ounce for American-mined silver. 

In some quarters the price fall was 
attributed to the twentieth annual 
review of the silver market by 
Handy & Harman, an American au- 
thority on silver. It has been noted 
that the Treasury follows closely all 
reports of this organization. Its 
price quotations are accepted as 
semi-official. 

This report branded the United 












* | CORPORATION 
¥ The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 

No. 37, quarterly, $1.50 per share 

Cumulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 27, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Cenvertible 5% Cumulative 

Preference Stee! 

No. 16, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1936, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1936. 
How .anp H., Pett, Jz., 

Secretary 
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WOULD YOU BUY... 
Radio or Socony? 


The real situation for investors Is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “index of Gain Power” regis- 
tered at .0309, the other .0411, Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “index” for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
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New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange 

Commssion announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 

16 COURT STREET, INC., New York, 
N. Y.—$1,789,700 of first mortgage re- 
funding income and sinking fund 
bonds. The new bonds to be ex- 
changed for Court and Montague 
Realty Corpbration first mortgage gold 
bonds issued in a reorganization plan 
with balance to be applied against 
bank advances. 

WILBERT L. SMITH, ET AL, VOTING 
TRUSTEES OF COMMON STOCK 
OF L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPE- 
WRITERS, INC., New York, N. Y.— 
Voting trust certificates for 341,401 
shares of common stock of the type- 
writer company. Market value of the 
stock is of Oct. 23, 1935; was $20 a 
share. 

DELACROIX CORPORATION, New 
Orleans, La.—$923,000 of 6 per cent 
ten-year sinking debenture bonds and 
18,461 shares of no par value common 
stock. Bonds to be issued at par plus 
accrued interest, each purchaser of 
a $100 debenture receiving two shares 
of common stock. Joseph Mills & Co., 
of New York City, is the principal 
underwriter. 











States silver program as a failure 
and asked for a revision of present 
laws. It asked for a return to the 
law of supply and demand, with the 
Treasury gradually withdrawing 
from its dominance in the silver 
market. 

The silver program was also held 


SEC Post 
Treasury Aids Quit 





| 





to be ineffective in bringing about | 


any inflation in prices such as had 
been the hopes of some of its early 
advocates. Exports, it said, had not 
been aided by the policy. In fact, 
the only stimulation it was believed 
to have given to business was con- 
fined to the mining industry. 


Filled; 





William O. Douglas Receives 


Appointment; Undersec- 
retary Coolidge Resigns 


EW faces are finding a place 
among those who guide Govern- 
ment policies in the field of finance. 
One new member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has al- 
ready been appointed. Two new 


| Treasury aides will soon have to be 


found to replace those now resign- 
ing. In addition, a whole new Board 


to head the Federal Reserve System | 


must be named within a fortnight. 
The new face on the SEC is that 
of William O. Douglas, who received 


his appointment from President | 


Roosevelt on Jan. 16. During the 
last year and a half, Mr. Douglas 
has served as chairman of the Com- 
mission’s committee studying cor- 
porate reorganizations for Congress. 


This committee has delved into | 


data gathered from the recent reor- 
ganizations of some 1,800 organiza- 
tions. Particular attention is being 
given to the part that minority 
stock and bond holders play in this 
Situation. A final report with rec- 
ommendations for legislation is ex- 


pected some time after the middle | 


of February. 


CLASSED AS LIBERAL 
Politically Mr. Douglas is classed 


as a Democrat with liberal tenden- | 
He had previously served the | 


cies. 
Government under the Hoover Ad- 
ministration when he conducted a 
study of bankruptcies for the De- 
partment of Commerce. He has 
served as Sterling professor of law 
at Yale University since the Fall of 
1928. Previous to that he practiced 
law in New York City. Born in 
Maine, Minn., 37 years ago, he 
graduated from Columbia Law 
School in 1925. 

Two vacancies on the Treasury 


staff were created when President | 


Roosevelt on Jan. 17 accepted the 
resignations of Thomas J. Coolidge, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Lawrence W. Robert, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Coolidge has been the official | 


the New Deal has called on to raise 
all the money it has needed during 
the last two years. It was largely 
under his supervision that 


of several billion dollars worth of 
Liberty bonds into other Treasury 


obligations bearing a much lower 


rate of interest. 


Although Mr. Coolidge gave public | 


no reason for his resignation, those 


the 
Treasury completed its refunding | 
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said, is due mainly to those policies 
which are keeping the deficit at a ing as well as the Mint Service dur- 
high point. ing the past three years. Both res- 

Mr. Robert has been in charge of | ignations become effective Feb. 15. 





the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


close to him intimated that it was | 
because he was out of sympathy 
with recent developments in New 
Deal policies. His opposition, it was 


| 
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For your information 


some 


Schenley “Newsfacs’ 


KENTUCKY LEADS. _ Kentucky, which in pre-prohibition 
days ran second to IIlinois in production and storage of distilled 
spirits, now ranks first, according to Federal figures. Pennsyl- 
vania is second in storage of bonded whiskey, Illinois third, 
and Indiana fourth. 

Capital invested in the Kentucky industry is $63,215,023; 
annual payroll $4,825,806; employment 28,863; grain pur- 
chased $411,025,688; new construction $4,373,191; machinery 
$1,486,887; Federal and State taxes paid $26,000,000; cooperage 

$4,544,056; freight $1,253,995; bottles $2,202,273; labels 
| $1,465,272; fuel $420,096; according to recently published 
figures. 

Two Schenley plants are located in Kentucky: the Jas. E. 
Pepper & Co., Louisville, Ky. (founded in 1783 —“born with 
the Republic”); and G. T. Stagg Co., Lexington, Ky. 


Shenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 








Your buying guide the Mark of Merit 











SCHENLEY’S 
CREAM OF KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


For those ‘‘down South’’ highballs and juleps 


Schenley Distributors, Inc,, New York, N. ¥, 
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New Issue 











City of New York 


Dated January 15, 1936 


Principal and semi-annual interest, January 15 and July 15, payable at the office of the Comptroller of the City of New York. Coupon bonds in denomination 
of $1,000, convertible into registered form in any multiple of $10, and interchangeable. 


$25,000,000 


32% Corporate Stock 


Due January 15, 1976 




















January 18, 1936. 


Interest Exempt from all present Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


In our opinion, Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Life Insurance Companies in the State of New York, and for Executors, 
Administrators, Guardians and others holding trust funds for investment under the laws of the State of New York 





This Corporate Stock constitutes, in the opinion of counsel, a valid and legally binding obligation of the City of New York, payable as to both principal and 
interest from ad valorem taxes levied on all of the taxable real property therein, without limitation as to rate or amount. The proceeds of the sale of this Corporate 
Stock will be used to retire a like principal amount of 6% Special Corporate Stock Notes maturing January 25, 1936, which Special Corporate Stock Notes were 
issued for water supply purposes. 





Price 10134 and interest, to yield about 3.42°% 





The above Corporate Stock is offered when, as and if received by us and subject to approval of legality by Messrs. Thomson, Wood Hoffman, Attorneys, New York City. 





The Chase National Bank 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company Lehman Brothers Barr Brothers & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Blyth & Co. Bancamerica-Blair 
Inc. Incorporated Corporation 
Manufacturers Trust Company The Marine Trust Company The Northern Trust Company 
of Buffalo Chicago 
Hallgarten & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. White, Weld & Co. J. & W. Seligman & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Paine, Webber & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Schaumburg, Rebhann & Lynch New York State National Bank 


Albany 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Cassatt & Co. Laurence M. Marks & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Wood, Gundy & Co. Stern Brothers & Co. 
Incorporated Kansas City, Mo. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. Content Bageite Co. Whiting, Weeks & Knowles, Inc. A. C. Allyn & Co. Newton, Abbe & Co. Green, Ellis & Anderson 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company First National Bank & Trust Company The Boatmen's National Bank Equitable Securities Corp. Foster & Co., Inc. 


St. Louis of Minneapolis St. Louis 
Reynolds & Co. Morse Bros. & Co., Inc. _ Rutter&Co. — Schlater, Noyes & Gardner = Ernst&Co. = Schwabacher&Co. — Mason-Hagan, Inc. 
incorporated P Richmond 
The Illinois Co i i i 
e inal Ge mpany Piper, Jeffrey & Hopwood Weneiner Co. Yount Co. The Robinson-Humphrey Co. c..c. coe & Co. 
Jenks, Gwynne & Co. Moncure hewn & Co. wuiins 6 Co. Inc. Singer, Detes 3 Soman, Inc. Starkweather & Co, 
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+ UPSET OF NEW BUDGET ESTIMATES + 





Senate Group Told of Vast Deficit 
Expected in Government Budget 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
be the net deficit for the fiscal year “Are they going to go constantly 
1937, exclusive of relief, that would | into debt or are they coming out 
raise it in the next 17 months to | of this depression with decreasing 

$31,500,000,000, and if you add $2,- | deficits?” 
000,000,000 for relief items to be The picture that the President 
later submitted it would bring it up | painted in his budget was one of a 
to $33,500,000,000. Now, if you add | constantly decreasing net deficit. 
the soldiers’ bonus there is another ' Now, the thing we are faced with 
$2,000,000,000. It would bring it to here since this budget was written 
$35,500,000,000. is that there are so many unknown 

SENATOR CLARK: Do you figure | quantities. 
these adjusted service certificates The day his budget message went 
now outstanding as a part of the | up the court declared the AAA un- 
national debt? constitutional. We do not know 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: whether we are going to have to re- 
Technically the answer is “no.” fund a billion dollars’ worth of 
SENATOR BLACK: What part of processing taxes. We do not know 
it is recoverable? whether the Congress is going to 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: vote the money which the Depart- 
Quite a good amount ment of Agriculture contracted for 


SENATOR BLACK: Isn't it all re- | 1@St year with the farmers to carry 
coverable? , out certain programs. 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: SENATOR CONNALLY: You bet- 


ter get ready to do that. 
Mr. Bell says that between three aN ts AD 
and four billion dollars is recover- SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: Al 


right. 
able. 


SENATOR GORE: We will vote 

SENATOR BYRD: Those figures for that whether we vote for the 
- hl include the contingent lia- bonus or net. 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: | CHANGING CREDIT PICTURE 
No, sir. SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: The 

SENATOR BAILEY: Contingent | thing I am trying to say in this: 
liabilities are $4,530,000,000. You | Since Monday a week ago I do not 
add the contingent to the 35,000,- | think anybody in the United States 
000,000 and you have 39,000,000,000 | can say what the picture is going 
in prospect, including the contin- | to be. So many things have hap- 
gent liabilities. pened that affect the Treasury that 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: | ! certainly am not smart enough, 
Mr. Bell says that the contingent | 29d I haven’t met anybody that is 
liabilities are backed by assets,such | S™art enough, who can say what is 
as mortgages, etc. the future of the Government bond 

SENATOR BAILEY: On that point, | ™@rket. 
Mr. Morgenthau, I agree with you, Now, this whole question of Gov- 
but if we take any step that shakes ernment credit is such a delicate 
the Government or destroys its thing. One day there is confidence 


and the people who buy bonds are 
credit, those securities would be with you, and then overnight some- 
worthless. 


NTHAU: thing happens and they won’t buy. 
SECRETARY MORGE AU: Now, I have been in the Treas- 
Well, I don’t know. 


ury just a little over two years. 
NEED OF SOUND CREDIT The first money I borrowed for a 
SENATOR BAILEY: Of course, period of one year cost me 2% per 
none of us know, but we do know cent, but now I can borrow money 
very well that if the Government’s for one year at about three-eights of 
credit is destroyed that the banks | } Per cent. I am talking about 
themselves have got our paper, and something which is so delicate that 
of course we know there would be - ome agen 7 now 
another liquidation; there will be a meyers we Gene Seve Cine 
total collapse. Then your RFC, the fidence in the Government; they will 
Home O se’ Leen, Federal Somes loan you nine-months money for 
ing, will have to deal with a situa- | O™¢-tenth of 1 per cent, the way we 
are borrowing it this week on Treas- 
tion in which there is either no cash ury bills 
or so much cash that the money is ’ 
worthless. That is just one of the 


To come back to your first ques- 

tion on th ti f the b > 

factors of it, I agree, that is specu- hay serene th Appian 
lative. We do not know. * * * 


there are too many things that are 
interrelated, and I am not smart 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: To | enough, sir, to answer your original 
get back to these questions of defi- | question. I am just trying to paint 
cits, our deficit for 1934 was the | the whole picture as I see it. 
peak of the deficits. In 1935 it was SENATOR BAILEY: Now, Mr. 
less. Based on the present budget 
at the time it was written, we will 


Morgenthau, let me ask you if in 
the next ninety days the Treasury 

have a smaller deficit in the fiscal 

year beginning July 1, 1936, than 


undertakes to sell bonds, or if in 
the present year. 


the next seventeen months the 
: Treasury undertakes to raise $11,- 
m hess the poy of the Admin- | 990,000,000 by way of selling bonds 
ration was that as we went into | or short-term notes, and you should 
the recovery and with our revenue | ¢,;) to sell them, and a demand is 
increasing through increased taxes being made ehat weeld be the ef 
and better business, we would have : . 
had a gradually decreasing deficit, nog ae —- nee a 
with 1935 smaller than 1934 and — 
1936 smaller than 1935. 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 

The minute I cannot raise the 

BOND BUYER’S VIEWPOINT money required to finance the Gov- 

Now, when we talked about a de- | ernment that minute you will have 
creasing deficit, that is what a bond 
buyer looks for. He wants to know 


complete chaos. 
SENATOR BAILEY: Well; I call 
what is the state of his own gov- 
ernment’s finances. He will say, 


your attention at this point to what 
the President says. He says: “Upon 




















Helping Women to Save 
Time, Energy and Money 


BISQUICK 


Originally developed by General Mills to 
help women make perfect biscuits, Bisquick 
has proved its ability to make one hundred 
and one delicious bakings with great savings 
in time, and without the possibility of failure. 
Yes, no failures! This is true economy, 


These, are broad claims, but Bisquick stands 
ready to prove them without qualification. 


How well is Bisquick known in your home 
kitchen? Next time you want the most de- 
licious biscuits, pancakes, waffles, shortcakes, 
dumplings, ask your cook to try the work- 
saving, time-saving, money-saving short cut 
to perfect bakings—Bisquick! 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Some Well Known 
ai Millis Brands 











the unimpaired credit of the United 
States Government rests the safety 
of deposits, the security of insur- 
ance policies, the activity of indus- 
trial enterprise, the value of our 
agricultural products and the avail- 
ability of employment. 

“The credit of the United States 
Government definitely affects these 
fundamental human values. It, 
therefore, becomes our first concern 
to make sure the foundation. Na- 
tional recovery depends upon it.” 
You endorse that, I am sure. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

Now, I call your attention to 
something else he says. This is on 
March 30, 1933. “Thus we piled up 
an accumulated deficit of $5,000,- 
000,000. With the utmost serious- 
ness I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this fact upon 
our national economy. It has con- 
tributed to the recent collapse of our 
banking structure. It has accentu- 
ated the stagnation of the economic 
life of our people. It has added to 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

“Our Government’s house is not in 
order and for many reasons no ef- 
fective action has been taken to re- 
store order.” I take it you agree 
with those sentiments? 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: Is 
that the President’s message? 

SENATOR BAILEY: That is the 
President’s message to the Congress 
on March 10, 1933. 

SENATOR GORE: Is that the 
veto message, Senator Bailey? 

SENATOR BAILEY: No; that was 
his economy measure. That was his 
first message after his address from 
the Capitol steps. * * * 

Continuing his discussion of the 
effect of the cash bonus payment on 
the Treasury Mr. Morgenthau found 
himself pressed by Senator Bailey 
as to whether new taxes were desir- 
able. The discussion included: 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
What I was trying to do was to an- 
swer Senator Bailey’s question as to 
what effect this proposed legislation 
will have on the bond market. Now 
you have got to put yourself in the 
place of a man who wants to buy 
United States Government securi- 
ties, and the thing that is going 
through his mind is, “What is the 
worst he may expect?” 

SENATOR BAILEY: Mr. Morgen- 
thau, I do not mean to press you, 
but if what the President said in his 
statement which I read just now 
was remotely accurate, then the ef- 
fort to raise this money would be a 


very damaging thing, would it not? 
Maybe the conditions have changed 
since then. 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
Are you going on the assumption 
that the Congress is not going to 
pass any new taxes to meet this ex- 
penditure? 

SENATOR BAILEY: I will be frank 
with you about that. We thought 
we went the limit, and the President 
himself said that he did not contem- 
plate any new taxes this session. I 
will ask you this question: Do you 
suggest that we undertake to raise 
some money by taxation this year? 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
What the President said, if I remem- 
ber correctly, was that no new taxes 





would be necessary if no new legis- 
lation was passed. That is what 
he said. In his budget message he 
very distinctly says no new taxes 
would be necessary if no new legis- 
lation was passed. 


FUTURE FISCAL POLICY 
SENATOR BAILEY: I think that 
is correct. Now, we have these new 
obligations right at hand, they are 
more than $1,000,000,000 in the sol- 
diers’ bonus. Why would we not be 
compelled to raise the money? 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
I won’t know until I know what 
Congress is going to do, whether 
they are going to pass the appro- 
priation and whether they are go- 





ing to pass any new legislation. 

SENATOR BAILEY: I believe you 
have put yourself in the position of 
saying that if we do pass the bonus 
legislation sound policy would re- 
quire and consistency with the 
President’s plan would require that 
we do levy new taxes. 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
I did not say that today. 


SENATOR BAILEY: No; but the 


implication was that. 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
No; you did not ask me that. What 
you asked me about was, if we could 
not sell a Government security, 
what would happen? 

SENATOR GORE: What would 
happen, Mr. Morgenthau? 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: 
I answered the question by saying 
“financial chaos.” 

Mr. Gore later tried to draw from 
the Secretary a statement as to the 
need for more taxation, but Mr. 


Morgenthau passed the issue back to 
his listeners, declaring the prob- 
lem one for Congress to decide. 

















Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
suitable for framing. 


Wes 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Boston, MassacnusetTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 

Independence. 

Name 

Strect and Ne. .cccccsccvcecvcece owe 
Serer 
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The First Boston Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 
Coffin & Burr 


on a 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$27,000,000 


West Penn Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series I, 312% 


To be dated March 1, 1916 


To be due January 1, 1966 


Price 103% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers im securities in this State. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Mellon Securities Company Stone &Webster andBlodget H.M.Byll 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


esby and Company 


Incorporated 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Paine, Webber & Co 


















































Harris, Hall & Company 
Incorporated 
R. L. Day & Co. 
First of Michigan Corporation 
The Securities Company of Milwaukee Paine, Webber & Co R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Ince rporated 
Whiting, Weeks & Knowles 


Incorporated 


Starkweather & Co. 


Incorporated 


McLeod, Young, Weir & Co. 


January 14, 1936 


This advertisement is under ne circumstances te be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as @ solicitation of an offer te buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$48,000,000 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
The Dominion of Canada 


Twenty-five Year 


Three and One-Quarter Per Cent. Bonds 


Dated January 15, 1936 


Due January 15, 1961 


Callable at par on and after January 15, 1956 


Price 95.86% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.Inc. Hayden, Stone & Co. W.E. Hutton & Co. F.S. Moseley & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incerporated 


Limited 


A.C. Allyn and Company 
Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incerperated 


Cassatt & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Company 


Incorperated 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Royal Securities Corporation 


Bankamerica Company 


Dominick & Dominick 


Jackson & Curtis 


Central Republic Company 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


Field, Glore & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Estabrook & Co. 
W.C. Langley & Co. 


Lawrence Stern and Company 


Incerperated 


Wells-Dickey Co, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incerporated 
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VOL. 4. NO. 3 


“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


e 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will” 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE : 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR FOLLY 





OLITICS has robbed the poor of America, taking a 
p toll that will amount ultimately to a sum in excess 
of $1,000,000,000. 
This crime was committed in the name of agri- 
cultural “relief.” 

It was intended as a sop to the farmers and as a means 
of winning their votes. 

In foisting the plan on the American consumer, the 
Congress and the President disregarded the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has now branded 
this scheme as an illegal “exaction”. 

As long as we have a government of laws, as long as we 
have a written Constitution and a tribunal to set forth 
whether laws conform to or deviate from established prin- 
ciples of constitutional law, it is the duty and obligation 
of the Congress and the President to respect those prin- 
ciples. There is no excuse for evasion. Competent legal 
advice is available to those who honestly seek it. 

The consequences of an audacious disregard of consti- 
tutional principles are now upon us in an instance so flag- 
rant in its defiance of precedent and so devastating in its 
effect on our whole economic structure that the public in- 
terest demands full disclosure of the steps leading up to 
this amazing piece of organized deception. 


More than 3,000,000 farmers of 
a, 0co, 000 FARMS America submitted themselves 


PUT UNDER AAA to regimentation, gave up their 
REGIMENTATION “fit £0 Produce as they saw At, 


their freedom to plant, their lib- 
erty, in order to cooperate in the fulfillment of a plan 
which they had every reason to believe was a valid exer- 
cise of the powers of the federal government. 

It is not the habit of the citizen to assume that his gov- 
ernmental representatives do net know the Constitution 
or the fundamental law. It is rather the custom to assume 
that where there are doubts about a proposed statute these 
doubts have been resolved in favor of the Constitution. 

Agriculture in America needed relief, in fact demanded 
a parity price so that its products might be exchanged 
equally for the industrially-made goods needed on the 
farm. . The farmer was working below a subsistence wage. 
He had every right to expect a minimum that would per- 
mit him to pay the expenses of production and enable him 
to begin to pay the interest and principal of his land debt. 

The nation has been struggling ever since the World 
War to stabilize agriculture in relation to industry. Nu- 
merous plans have been brought forward by disinterested 
economists. The problem of agriculture is not, however, 
a mysterious one. The facts and figures are easy to get 
and the solutions lie within our reach provided we have in 
government men courageous enough to tackle what ought 
to be tackled irrespective of political perils to their per- 
sonal ambitions. 

v 


But it is regrettably true, on 


VICIOUS CYCLE the other hand, that politicians 
BEGUN BY TAX _ seek the easiest way, the way 
ON CONSUMERS once will attain for them the 


aximum of voting credit and 
the minimum of risk. So they chose in 1933 a method 
plainly at variance with established principles of consti- 
tutional law, believing that if the Supreme Court of the 
United States did hold the plan invalid the people would 
blame the Court and not the politicians. 

But the American people will not be deceived. They 
will in due time fix the responsibility where it belongs for 
the debacle that has been thrust upon them. 

First of all the tax levied on the processing of farm 
products was nothing more than a sales tax on the neces- 
sities of life. It was a way of penalizing the poor consumer. 
Assuming that a bounty or subsidy was essential in order 
to pay the farmers a living wage, it was wholly unneces- 
sary to place the burden of the tax on the poor people— 
the consumers. 

If subsidy was imperative, the sum should have been 
added to the general tax burden so that those with the 
capacity to pay might have been asked to bear it. 

Instead, taxes were levied on a class—the least able to 
pay—and the consumption of certain products was cor- 
respondingly curtailed in accordance with the economic 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Politics Has Committed Its Greatest Crime in Taking Illegally a Billion Dollars From 
The Poor People of America in Higher Costs of Food and Clothing—Responsibility 
Should Be Fixed to Avoid a Repetition of the Colossal Error 
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4 law whereby the higher the price the lower is the de- “ buy the crop in each instance or by offering rebates on ex- 
mand. It is, if continued, a vicious circle which ultimately ports. Existing private agencies for marketing could 
wrecks both producer and consumer. have been utilized wherever possible. 

The principle of curtailed output and higher prices has The result of such a program would have been to affect 
been demonstrated again and again in industry as detri- the domestic price level until-farm purchasing power had 
mental to economic progress. | been restored sufficiently to permit a gradual reduction of 

Vv | the subsidies. To call the disposal by the government of 
The New Deal was warned by | the whole export cropa “dumping plan” is to assume that 
NEW DEALERS economists who foresaw the dan- | the American government would have sold for any price. 
WERE WARNED gers of such curtailed production. | The object should have been to sell at prices that would 
But the New Deal refused to ermit competition in world markets. No foreign gov- 
BY ECONOMISTS look beyond America for new or aman could have with reason objected to such a pro- 
even old markets, refused in 1933 to cooperate with other gram. 
nations to stabilize currencies or restore world purchas- Wherever there are currency wars and contests in de- 
ing power. The President himself disrupted suddenly the preciated money, it becomes peculiarly the function of a 
1933 World Economic Conference which might have ac- government to handle on behalf of its nationals certain 
celerated recovery everywhere, and finally determined to parts of its own foreign trade. It is a constitutional prac- 
take a chance on Supreme Court approval of regimenta- tice. It springs from the right to regulate commerce with 
tion rather than upon the more difficult policy of improv- foreign nations. 
ing farm income by increasing the market. It was a fate- As for the quantity of farm production, this would have 
ful decision made in the Summer of 1933 in a hectic atmo- been affected by price and while it is by no means desir- 
sphere of confused thinking. able as a permanent policy to engage in government price 

Supposing the automobile manufacturers of America control of any kind, the determination of a government to 
had decided in 1933 and 1934 that since automobiles were act for its citizens in their relations with foreign countries 
virtually a necessity nowadays they would agree among is the exercise of a natural function at a time of disordered 
themselves to limit the production of cars and would raise trade and currency warfare. The old Farm Board tried 
the prices. Would they have made more money? Would something analogous to this stabilization plan but had 
more people have bought new cars? Would the govern- neither the funds nor the support in Congress to conduct 
ment ever have tolerated such a combination in restraint its operations on an international rather than a national 
of trade? basis. 

To put it another way, suppose the government itself v 
sanctioned the agreement on the theory that the more . What the New Deal has done 
money the automobile companies made the more surplus CAN'T RECOVER to stabilize the price of gold has 
would be available out of which to pay a processing tax THE ILLEGALLY been universally accepted as a 
or subsidy for the unemployed as well as employed TAKEN TAXES constitutional act and what the 
automobile workers. If the American people con- New Deal has found necessary to 
tinued to buy the same number of cars or increased their do to operate in foreign exchange in order to hold the dol- 
purchases, the plan might have worked but would any- lar steady against raids on it by foreign speculators is also 
body now contend that more Fords or Chevrolets or proper in respect of wheat or cotton or any other com- 
Plymouths would have been sold in 1935, if the prices had modity whose price is influenced by similar combinations 
been increased 33 1/3 per cent? or by quasi-monopolies controlled by foreign govern- 

ments. 
In a country with abundant re- In modern trade we must be prepared to apply the same 
NOW MUST PAY sources able to feed itself and for- international leverage that other countries possess. 
FOR A POLICY eign peoples, too, the prime ob- There was, therefore, and there is a way to assure the 
jective should be to produce more farmers of America an adequate price, and at the same 
OF BLUNDERING and more food at a price that time keep the cost of living inside the United States from 
brings a greater and greater total income. soaring higher than the money wages of the city worker’s 

Instead of discouraging production, it should have been family budget can buy. 
encouraged. But what do we face today? Illegal taxes have been 

Instead of thwarting the efficient use of farm machin- collected to the amount of $1,000,000,000. Much of the 
ery the goal should have been increased efficiency so that cost was passed on to the consumer who cannot now re- 
the cost of production might have been reduced even as cover. 
the volume was being increased. Diversification of crops The processors, of course, will not be able to get back 
would have been a proper object of government aid or this tax because the government will tighten the law 
stimulus. denying the right to sue. 

But where would these products be sold? Where were i 
they sold before the depression began? As long as there BUREAUCRATIC As for the $200,000,000 im- 
are hungry mouths to feed in the world, as long as there pounded in the courts, most of 
are ships to carry products to and fro, as long as there are THEORISTS RAN the processors were compelled by 
statesmen anywhere who recognize that the world is an UP A HUGE BILL their customers under pressure 
economic unit and that unwise tariff and quota barriers from consumers to make price 
must be removed, there can be a satisfactory agricultural concessions when the injunctions began to be granted by 
policy established. the federal courts. Hence the money in custody will not 

Instead of working toward a restoration of world trade, represent much real income when restored. Rather in 
Congress and the President joined in 1933 the nationalistic many instances it will only repay loans made to proces- 
parade which retarded world recovery, and now we are sors to enable them to continue in business. 
paying the penalty for our mistaken policy. Where excessive profits are found to be the result, how- 

ever, the government may find a way to recapture. 

It will be argued that such an More than $1,000,000,000 has been extracted from the 

SOUND SYSTEM ideal condition, namely world wage-earners of America to further a scheme of the po- 

IS TO CONTROL agreement on the removal of un- * litical bureaucrats bent on perpetuating themselves in 

FARM EXPORTS essary trade barriers, cannot power. The natural laws of economics woilld have killed 

be achieved overnight and that the plan had not the accident of a Supreme Court decision 

commerce cannot be brought back to normal or to a state coming at this time frustrated the continuance of the 
of equilibrium in the short space of a year or so. This is AAA. 

a valid but not insuperable objection. The processing tax was not a “true tax,” the Supreme 

Temporary or emergency policy has to be distinguished Court has said, but an illegal exaction. In the Court of 
from permanent policy. The United States government Public Opinion it will be known henceforth as a political 
could well have afforded during the transition period to fraud as well as an illegal exaction paid for out of the 
control the exportable surpluses either by arranging to meagre pocketbooks of the poor—a Billion Dollar Folly. 
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